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D. APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE F¥UST READY?: 


BANCROFT’S HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


Author’s last revision. Sixth and concluding volume. 

The six volumes of this new and fully revised edition of Ban- 
crort’s HisTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 2Ow complete, comprise 
the twelve volumes of the original octavo edition, including the 
HISTORY OF THE FORMATION OF THE CONSTITUTION last published, 
and are issued at just half the price. Volume VI. contains a new 
portrait of Bancroft engraved on steel. Complete in six vol- 
umes, 8vo, cloth, uncut. Price $2.50 per volume ; or the set, put 
up in a box, $15.00. 


ROSLYN’S FORTUNE. 
ANOVEL. By Curtstian Rew. 12mo, cloth. Price 
$1.25. 

Christian Reid has been almost by common consent accorded 
the first place among the female novelists of the Southern States. 
“Her novels,” says “Good Literature,” “may, we think, be 

among the restful sort. Free entirely from the sus- 


classified 
picion of sensationalism, they are also free from the opposite 
danger, dullness.” 


GREECE IN THE TIMES OF HOMER. 

An Account of the Life, Customs, and Habits of the 

Greeks During the Homeric Period. By T. T. Tmma- 

vents, author of “A History of Greece.” 16mo, 
cloth, 302 pp. Price $1.50. 

- “In the preparation of the present volume, I have conscien- 

tiously examined nearly every k—Greek, German, French, or 


English—written on Homer. But a great teacher and guide 
has been Homer himself.’’— From the Preface. 


A POPULAR EXPOSITION OF 
ELECTRICITY, 
With Sketches of some of its Discoverers. By Manrin 
S. Brennan. 16mo, cloth. Price 75 cents. 


The object of the volume is to give the general reader an intelli- 
gent idea of the principles of electricity, a history of its dis- 
coveries, and an explanation of the methods employed in its 
application. 


THE CRIME OF CHRISTMAS-DAY. 


A Tale of the Latin Quarter. By the author of “My 
Ducats and My Daughter.” 12mo, paper cover. 
Price 25 cents. 


ADDIE’S HUSBAND. 


A Novel. 12mo, paper cover. Price 25 cents. 


“The author of ‘ Addie’s Husband’ has imagination and dra- 
matic sensibilities, and the gift of telling a good story well.”— 
Saturday Review. 


MATT: A TALE OF A CARAVAN. 


By Roserr Buowanan. 12mo, paper cover. Price 25 
cents. 





For sale by all booksellers; or any work will be sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, & 5 Bond Street, New York. 








J. J. MCGRATH 


106-108-110-112 WABASH AVE. 
CHICAGO. 


[NTERIOR [)ECORATION 


SPECIALTIES - 


ENGLISH ART HANGINGS, 
TAPESTRY WALL PAPERS, 
RAISED FLOCKS FOR 

PAINTING ON, 
LINCRUSTA-WALTON, 
IMITATION LEATHERS, 
VELVET & CHEVIOT PAPERS, 


JAPANESE CHINTZES & LEATHERS 








AGENT FOR THE ART MANUFACTURES 


OF 


Morris & Co., LONDON, ENG. 





DESIGNS MADE 
FOR COMPLETE WORK IN 
FRESCOING, 
WALL PAPER, TAPESTRY 
HANGINGS, 
STAINED GLASS, 
ETC. 





COMPETENT ARTISTS SENT TO. ALL PARTS OF 
THE UNITED STATES TO ARRANGE AND GIVE ES- 
TIMATES FOR EVERY CLASS OF DECORATIVE ART. 
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AMERICAN BLOTTER TABLETS 


FOR CORRESPONDENCE. 





The cover is of fine cardboard, in assorted colors, with handsome lithographed design, and 
our NEW BLOTTER ATTACHMENT on the inner side next to the tablet. For quality of 


paper, neatness, elegance, and prices, we challe 


comparison. The goods are put up in pack- 


ages of ten tablets, and are supplied to the trade at the following low prices : 
OCTAVO NOTE. 


GRADE. 
Extra Fine, White - - 
Superfine Cream - 


No. 

200 
201 
202 


Extra Fine, White - 
Superfine Cream - 
Linen - - - - . 


Extra Fine, White - 
Superfine Cream - 
Linen - - 


Extra Fine, White - 
Superfine Cream - 
Linen : - - 


Linen : : - . . s ° 
COMMERCIAL NOTE. 


PACKET NOTE. 


CONGRESS LETTER. 


For sale by the Trade. Liberal discount. Manufactured only by the 


ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER CO., — - 


NEW YORK. 





INSURE IN 


THE TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Principal Accident Company of America. Largest in 
the World. Has paid its Policy-Holders 
over $10,000,000. 


ITS ACCIDENT POLICIES 


the Business or Professional Man or Farmer for his 

Profits, the Wage-Worker for his Wages, lost from Accidental In- 

jury, and guarantee Principal Sum in case of Death. No Mept- 

Cat EXAMINATION ReQuiInED. Permits for Foreign Travel and 
Residence Free to holders of Yearly Accident Policies. 

1884, amounting to $949,478.51, 


t accidentsin THE 
disabled, and received cash benefits. 
Rates as Low a8 WILL PERMANENTLY Secure Futt PayMenz 
or Face Vatvur of Policies. Only $5.00 a year to Professional or 
Business men, for each $1,000, with $5.00 weekly indemnity. 


Issues also Lire Powicres of every desirable form, at lowest 
cash rates, with equitable non-forfeiting contract. 


Full Payment is Secured by 
$7,826,000 Assets, $1,947,000 Surplus. 


Not left to the chances of an Empty Treasury and 
Assessments on the Survivors. 
AGENCIES AT ALL IMPORTANT POINTS IN UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA. 


James G. BaTrEerson, Ropwey Dexnis, Joun E. Morris, 
President. Secretary. Asst, Secretary. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 
His Celebrated Numbers 
303—404—170—604—332 


and his other styles, may be had of all dealers 
throughout the werld,. 








Josepu Griuorr & Sons, 


New Yorx. 








W.L. BATES, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


103 Srare Srreet (over Gries Bros.) 


CHICAGO. 


The Best Work at the Lowest Prices. 


Instantaneous process for Children and Costume 
Pictures, 

Appointments for sittings can be made from one day 
to one week in advance, 

Hours for sittings, from 9 A.M.tog P.M. Cloudy 
days, 10 A, M. to 3 P. M. Children and babies, 10 
A, M.to2 P.M. 
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CASSELL & 


COMPANY’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Send for Complete Catalogue, which will be forwarded to any address, free, on application. 





THE DICTIONARY OF ENG- 
LISH HISTORY. 


Edited by Srpyney J. Low, B.A., late Scholar of Balliol 
College, Oxford; Lecturer on Modern History, King’s 
College, London; and F. 8S. Punurne, M.A., late Pro- 
fessor of History, Yorkshire College, Leeds. In one 
large octavo volume of 1120 pages, bound in extra 
cloth. Price $6.00. 


The Lonpon ATHEN#ZuUM says: “This book will really be a 
great boon to every one who makes a study of English History. 
Many such students must have desired before now to be able to 
refer to an alphabetical list of subjects, even with the briefest 
— explanations. But in this admirable dictionary the want 
$ more than supplied. For not only is the list of subjects in 
itself wonderfully complete, but the account given of each sub- 
ject, though condensed, is wonderfully complete also. The book 
is printed in double columns royal octavo, and consists of 1119 
pages, including a very useful index to subjects on which sep- 
arate articles are not given. . It is really difficult to 
find evidence of incompleteness anywhere, . . . . an 
cordially commend the volume to the use of those for whom it 
is designed.” 

From Tae Brirish QUARTERLY REVIEW, in its issue of Jan., 
1885 : “It is singular that so desirable a work as the ‘ Dictionary 
of English History’ should not have been thought of before. 
We possess plenty of dictionaries of different elements in his- 
tory—of biography, for example, and of dates—and endless man- 
uals of English History in every size and of all degrees of merit ; 
but no such work as a general dictionary of the numerous sub- 
jects and persons that occur in the course of the student's read- 
ing has so far been attempted. Everybody, whether a historical 
student or not, is constantly requiring to look up some event in 
the history of our own country, to search for the meaning and 
origin of some political or party term, to discover the date and 
incidents of a cam or the career of a general, lawyer, or 
minister, Hitherto a library of books of reference or a large 
encyclopedia was necessary to answer these diverse queries ; but 
now at length we are supplied with precisely the book we require. 
oes Few books Love appeared of late which are likely to 
prove more generally useful than the ‘ Dictionary of English 
History.’ It fills a place that has so far remained vacant in our 
libraries, and it fills it worthily.” 


GREATER LONDON. 


COMPLETION OF “CASSELL’S GREATER LON- 
DON.” A Narrative of its History, its People, and 
its Places. By Epwarp Watrorp, M.A. With Map 
of London and illustrated throughout with Original 
Engravings, specially executed for the work. In 
two volumes, octavo, extra cloth. Price $4.00 per 
volume. 

“A more delightful book could hardly be conceived. 
All will find a pleasure in turning over its pages of gossip, and 
lingering over its numberiess woodcut sketches of spots and 
objects of interest, its reproductions of old prints, its portraits 
of departed worthies whose names are associated with the locali- 
ties through which Mr. Walford conducts his reader.”—London 
Daily News. 


STUDIES IN ANIMAL 
PAINTING. 

















With eighteen colored plates from water-colored draw- 
ings. By Frepertcx Tayor, late President of the 
Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colors, and In- 
structions to the Pupil. Crown 4to, cloth, $2.50. 


d we |. 





ITALY. 


2S 
From the Fall of Napoleon L, in 1815, to the Death of 
Victor Emmanuel II. (of Savoy), First King of 
United Italy, in 1878. By Joun Wess Prosrn. In 
one octavo volume, extra cloth. Price $2.00. 


ANATOMY FOR ARTISTS. 


By Marrutas Duvat, Membre de l’Académie Medecine, 
Professeur d’Anatomie & I’Ecole des Beaux Arts. 
Translated by F. E. Fenton, F.R.C.S., etc. With 
about 100 illustrations. Price $2.00. 


This is the first volume of Tue Fine Ant Liprary, the object 
of which is to furnish to Art Students, Art Designers, Art Manu- 
facturers, and all interested in Art, a series of valuable Hand- 
books on the History and Practical Application of Art. Other 


volumes in press. 
MEMOIR OF 
HUMPHRY SANDWITH. 


With Portrait. Compiled from Autobiographical 
Notes. By his nephew, Toomas Humpnry Warp. One 
volume, 8vo. Price $2.50. 

This book describes the early struggles of Dr. Sandwith as a 
medical student ; his life at Constantinople and in eae 
his adventures on the Danube and at Kars; London ety in 
1856, and his subsequent career as a politician and as an agent for 
the various societies for succoring the sick and wounded during 
the wars of 1870, 1876 and 1877. 


CASSELL’S POPULAR 
GARDENING. 


Edited by D. F. Fis. In one octavo volume. With 
numerous illustrations. Price $2.00. 


A Comprehensive, Practical Guide to the Successful Cultivati: 
of Flowers, Fruit, and Vegetables. “ 


LIFE AND WORKIN BENARES 
AND KUMAON, 1839-77. 


By James Kennepy, M.A. In one 12mo volume, illus- 
trated. Over 400 pages. Price $2.00. 
Mr. Kennedy goes more into the details of Indian life than 
most persons who have written about it, and that is the strong 
int of his book. He takes his readers with him to his Indian 
ome, where they see him at work and hear him conversing with 
the natives. 


THE SEA FATHERS. 


A Series of Lives of Great Navigators of Former 
Times. By C. R. Manxuam, C.B.,F.R.S. One volume, 
12mo, illustrated, $1.25. 

Among the contents of this volume will be found chapters on 
Prince HENRY THE NAVIGATOR; COLUMBUS; SEBASTIAN DEL 
Cano; THe Duron Navicators; SEBASTIAN CABOTA AND SIR 
Francis DrakE; Hupson anp BaFFIn; Cook, SCORESBY, AND 
Dance, Erc., Etc. 





























SEND TEN CENTS 


for Cassell & Company’s new Illustrated Catalogue, pronounced “The 
Handsomest Catalogue of the Year.” 


Second Edition now on the press. 





CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
PUBLISH 

The only Complete Editions of Prescott’s 
Works. 





THE “NEW POPULAR EDITION” 


PRESCOTTS WORKS. 


Printed from the plates of the New Revised Edition 
with the author's latest corrections and additions. 
Edited by J. Fosrzr Krax. 


History of Ferdinand and Isabella. 3 vols. 
History of the Conquest of Mexico. 3 vols. 
History of the Conquest of Peru. 2 vols. 
History of the = of Philip IT. 3 vols. 
History of the Reign of Charles 5. 3 vols. 
Prescot?’s Misc Essays. 1 vol. 
Life of Prescott, by George Ticknor. 
Price per volume, in new style of cloth binding, $1.50. 


THE NEW REVISED EDITION 


PRESCOTT’S WORKS, 


With the author's latest corrections and additions. 
Edited by J. Foster Kirx. In fifteen volumes, 


Illustrated with Maps, Plates, and Portraits. 


Price per volume, t2mo, in fine 
ornamentation $2.00 ; 


black and gold 
: half 


“The typography, indeed the entire mechanical exe- 
cution, of these books is exquisite, and we unhesi- 
tatingly pronounce the series not only the best edition 
of Prescott’s Works ever published, but one of the 
handsomest sets of books the American press has 
given us.”—Boston Journal. 


TWO NEW NOVELS 


BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 
A new novel by the author of “ Not Like Other Girls.” 


ROBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. 


By Rosa N. Caney, author of “Nellie’s Memories,” 
“Queenie’s Whim,” etc. 16mo, extra cloth, 75 cents; 
paper cover, 25 cents. 


A New “ Duchess” Novel. 


IN DURANCE VILE. 
By the author of “Doris,” “Rossmoyne,” “ Phyllis,” 
“Molly Bawn,” etc. 16mo, extra cloth, 75 cents; 
paper cover, 25 cents. 


%,* For sale by all ‘booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postage 
a / y , 
’ paid, on receipt of the price by 


J. B.. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


715 anp 717 Manxer Sr., PariapE.rar, 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
FOR MARCH 


Contains a series of papers by 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 
Entitled 
THE NEW PORTFOLIO. 
Also the following serial stories : 

A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, 
By MRS. OLIPHANT, 
The distinguished English novelist. 


A MARSH ISLAND, 
By SARAH ORNE JEWETT, 
Author of “ A Country Doctor,” “ Deephaven,” etc. 


THE PROPHET OF THE GREAT 
SMOKY MOUNTAINS, 
By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK, 
Author of “In the Tennessee Mountains.” 


TERMS: $4.00 a year in advance, POSTAGE FREE; 35 cents * 
number. With superb life-size portrait of Hawthorne, Emerson, 
Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, Lowell, or Holmes, $5.00; each 
additional portrait, $1.00. Postal notes and money are at the risk 
of the sender, and therefore remittances should be made by 
money-order, draft, or registered letter. 


AN IRISH GARLAND. 


Poems. By Mas. 8. M. B. Piarr, author of “ A Woman’s 
Poems,” etc. 16mo, $1.00. 


New poems written by Mrs. Piatt during a residence in Ireland 
The book will sustain its author’s assured reputation as a poet. 


MY LADY POKAHONTAS. 


A True Relation of Virginia. Writ by Anas Topx111, 
Puritan and Pilgrim. With notes by Joun Esten 
Cooxz, author of “Virginia,” ete. Exquisitely 
printed in antique style. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


The subject and unique character of this book are indicated in 


its title, and the romantic story of its heroine is told in quaint 
and graceful style. 


JOHN MARSHALL. 


By Auuan A. Macruper. Volume XII. in “ American 
Statesmen” Series. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
This new volume in the “ American Statesmen” Series is 


devoted to John Marshall, and gives in compact form a full 
and trustworthy account of the man aad his work. 


TOMPKINS, AND OTHER FOLKS. 
By P. Demin, author of “ Adirondack Stories.” “ Little 
Classic” style, $1.00. 
A book of remarkably good short stories. 


NOVELS BY HARRIET BEECHER 
STOWE 


WE AND OUR NEIGHBORS. 
POGANUC PEOPLE. 
New edition, illustrated. Uniform with the other 
novels by Mrs. Stowe already published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Each volume 12mo, $1.50. 


JUVENILE BOOKS BY MRS.STOWE. 
LITTLE PUSSY WILLOW. Short Stories. 
A DOG'S MISSION. Short Stories. 
QUEER LITTLE PEOPLE. Short Stories. 
New edition, illustrated. Each volume, small 4to, $1.25. 
These de tful stories are issued in attractive le and are 
suitable for who wish really good books for dren. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, Sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt o price by the publishers, 


Hovucuton, Mirruw & Co., 





MY WIFE AND I. 





BOSTON. 
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GEORGE ELIOT’sS LIFE.* 





The first thing that strikes one on opening 
these volumes is the remarkable skill displayed 
in what may be called the typographical edit- 
ing. A book made up of letters and extracts 
from journals is usually a dreary thing for the 
eye to encounter, whatever pleasure it may be 
capable of giving to the ear and the under- 
standing. Mr. Cross has caused the entire 
body of his book to be printed in type of one 
size. He has boldly struck off all the dates, 
formal addresses, and signatures of the letters. 
He has taken as much or as little of each as 
was proper for publication, and, while appar- 
ently leaving out family affairs as a rule, has 
exercised a wise discrimination in retaining 
numerous bits of such when they serve to com- 
plete the portraiture of the character set forth. 
He has placed these extracts in chronological 
order, without any tangle of quotation-marks, 
indicating the exact date and origin of each by 
unobtrusive side-notes in small type. Wherever 
it becomes necessary to insert a paragraph of 
his own writing, to make the narrative contin- 
uous, he uses the same type, simply making 





* GreorGE Exr07's Lire, AS RELATED IN HER LETTERS AND JOUR- 
Nats. Arranged and edited by her husband, J. W. Cross. With 
Illustrations. In three volumes. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
(The same, cheap edition, Franklin Square Library.) 





the lines half an inch shorter. Wherever the 
book is opened, we have, at the heads of the 
pages, the year and the place of residence or 
sojourn at the time, while the running titles 
tell, as nearly as possible, what the page treats 
of. A summary of each chapter is placed, 
not at its beginning, but at its end. All 
this sounds very obvious and mechanical. 
But so was Columbus’s breaking of theegg. It 
is to be hoped that if any more letters and 
journals are to be published, the compilers will 
make them readable by taking Mr. Cross’s 
work as a model. These remarks, however, do 
not apply to the cheap edition, in which the 
dates and side-notes are omitted. 

George Eliot’s whole life was an admirable 
preparation for the works by which she has 
been known to the reading world for twenty- 
five years. She was born in 1819, on a farm in 
Warwickshire, where her father, Robert Evans, 
was a surveyor and farm manager. It is said 
that some of the notable traits in her “Adam 
Bede” and “Caleb Garth” are drawn from his 
character. Mary Ann Evans spent the first 
twenty-one years of her life there in the heart 
of rural England, learning thoroughly the nicest 
arts of the housekeeper, reading enormously, 
becoming proficient in music, und studying 
diligently, especially in languages. She was 
brought up in the established church, and was 
devoutly religious, but at about the age of 
twenty began to question the absolute truth of 
the orthodox faith, and in the course of a year 
or two was so far astray from it—by way of 
doubt, if not of actual disbelief—that a partial 
estrangement from her father resulted. But, 
after a year or two, she resumed attendance at 
church. Whatever may have been her intel- 
lectual belief in after years, it seems plain that 
her early religious life had an enormous influ- 
ence on her character. In 1843, a friend of 
hers, a young lady, who had undertaken to 
translate Strauss’s Life of Jesus into English, 
was married, and the work was turned over to 
Miss Evans, who completed it. The translation 
was published in London in 1846, and marked 
the beginning of her literary career. The state 
of her opinions at this period—if not for the 
rest of her life—seems to be shown in a passage 
from a letter written in the autumn of 1843, 
while she was at work upon the translation. 
She says: 

“The first impulse of a young and ingenuous mind 
is to withhold the slightest sanction from all that 
contains even a mixture of supposed error. When the 
soul is just liberated from the wretched giant’s bed of 
dogmas on which it has been racked and stretched ever 


since it began to think, there is a feeling of exultation 
and strong hope. We think we shall run well when we 
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have the full use of our limbs and the bracjng air of 
independence, and we believe that we shall soon 
obtain something positive, which will not only more 
than compensate us for what we have renounced, but 
will be so well worth offering to others that we may 
venture to proselytize as fast as our zeal for truth may 
prompt us. Buta year or two of reflection, and the 
experience of our own miserable weakness, which will 
ill afford to part even with the crutch of superstition, 
must, I think, effect a change. Speculative truth be- 
gins to appear but a shadow of individual minds. 
Agreement between intellects seems unattainable, and 
we turn to the truth of feeling as the only universal 
bond of union. We find that the intellectual errors 
which we once fancied were a mere incrustation, have 
grown into the living body, and that we cannot, in the 
majority of cases, wrench them away without destroy- 
ing vitality. We begin to find that with individuals, as 
with nations, the only safe revolution is one arising out 
of the wants which their own progress has generated. 
It is the quackery of infidelity to suppose that it has a 
nostrum for all mankind, and to say to all and 
singular: ‘Swallow my opinions, and you shall be 
whole.’ ” 


An extract from a letter written by Mrs. 
Cash, of Coventry, to Mr. Cross, gives the view 
of this turning-point in her life as it appeared 
to her intimate friends at the time: 


“Miss Franklin dwelt with much pride on Miss Ev- 
ans’s mental power, on her skill in music, etc. ; but the 
great recommendation to my mother’s interest was the 
zeal for others which had marked her earnest piety at 
school, where she had induced the girls to come together 
for prayer, and which had led her to visit the poor most 
diligently in the cottages round her own home. Many 
years after, an old nurse of mine told me that these 
poor people had said, after her removal: ‘We shall 
never have another Mary Ann Evans.’ * * * It was 
not until the winter of 1841, or early in 1842, that 
my mother first received the information that a total 
change had taken place in this gifted woman’s mind, 
with respect to the evangelical religion, which she had 
evidently believed in up to the time of her coming to 
Coventry, and for which, she once told me, she had at 
one time sacrificed the cultivation of her intellect and 
a proper regard to personal appearance. * * * On 
one occasion, at Mr. Bray’s house at Rosehill, roused 
by a remark of his on the beneficial influence exercised 
by evangelical beliefs on the moral feelings, she said, 
energetically: ‘I say it now, and I say it once for all, 
that I am influenced in my own conduct at the present 
time by far higher considerations, and by a nobler idea 
of duty, than I ever was while I held the evangelical 
beliefs.’ ” 


Her father, whom she had attended closely 
during his last, lingering illness, died in 1849, 
after which she travelled with friends on the 
Continent, and spent some time in Geneva. 
Her poverty at this time is indicated in numer- 
ous passages in her letters, as when she writes : 
“Do you think anyone would buy my En- 
cyclopeedia Britannica at half price, and my 
globes?” On her return to England she wrote 
an article or two for the “‘ Westminster Review,” 
and made the acquaintance of the publisher, 
Mr. Chapman, and in the autumn of 1851 she 
became assistant editor of that periodical. 
She was taken into Mr. Chapman’s house, 
where also Frederica Bremer was boarding, 
and rapidly made the acquaintance of Herbert 











Spencer, George Combe, Robert Mackay, Car- 
lyle, Miss Martineau, Charles Knight, W. R. 
Greg, George Henry Lewes, and other literary 
workers. Herbert Spencer seems to have been 
especially fond of her, and for a long time his 
attentions are so marked that if the book were a 
novel the reader would expect him to develop 
into its hero. But at the end of a year he 
brought Mr. Lewes to call on her, and this 
| determined very nearly all her future. From 
this time she had a long stretch of hard edi- 
torial work, enlivened by frequent attendance 
at theatres and picture galleries and socio- 
literary receptions. The acquaintance with 
Lewes grew into intimacy—for in all their 
studying, writing, and thinking, they were in 
very close sympathy—and in 1854 (he being 
then thirty-seven years of age, and she thirty- 
four) they assumed the marriage relation. 
But they were obliged to forego the marriage 
ceremony, since a technicality of English law 
still bound him to his former wife, though he 
was abundantly entitled to a divorce. 

In passing over this matter with few words, 
Mr. Cross makes what at first appears to be the 
one serious mistake in the book. Not that he 
should hasten to gratify an indelicate curiosity 
~—which, in this case, is but a trivial considera- 
tion—but because George Eliot is now insep- 
arably connected with English literature; her 
works are of such a nature that her life and 
character become an interesting study in con- 
nection with them; and if there is anything 
that requires explanation, the numberless 
readers who admire her and love her would 
like to see it treated frankly, fully, and authori- 
tatively. Still, he says with great dignity, and 
perhaps with conclusive force: “In forming a 
judgment on so momentous a question, it is, 
above all things, necessary to understand what 
was actually undertaken, what was actually 
achieved; and, in my opinion, this can best be 
arrived at, not from any outside statement or 
arguments, but by consideration of the whole 
tenor of the life which follows, in the develop- 
ment of which Mr. Lewes’s true character, as 
well as George Eliot’s, will unfold itself.” She 
speaks for herself on the subject, in a letter 
written to her intimate friend Mrs. Bray, a 
little more than a year later: 


“If there is any one action or relation of my life 
which is, and always has been, profoundly serious, it is 
my relation to Mr. Lewes. * * * No one can be better 
aware than yourself that it is possible for two people 
to hold different opinions on momentous subjects with 
equal sincerity and an equally earnest conviction that 
their respective opinions are alone the truly moral 
ones. If we differ on the subject of the marriage laws, 
I, at least, can believe of you that you cleave to what 
you believe to be good; and I don’t know of anything 
in the nature of your views that should prevent you 
from believing the same of me. * * * Light and easily 
. broken ties are what I neither desire theoretically 
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nor could live for practically. Women who are satis- 
fied with such ties do not act as I have done. That any 
unworldly, unsuperstitious person who is sufficiently 
acquainted with the realities of life can pronounce my 
relation to Mr. Lewes immoral, I can only understand 
by remembering how subtle and complex are the 
influences that mould opinion. * * * We are leading 
no life of self-indulgence, except, indeed, that, being 
happy in each other, we find everything easy. We are 
working hard to provide for others better than we pro- 
vide for ourselves, and to fulfil every responsibility 
that lies upon us.” 

Lewes and she led a busy life, always hard 
at work, not only to support themselves, but to 
take care of his three boys and educate them, 
to do which they practiced a great deal of self- 
denial before fame came to George Eliot and 
gave her command of large pay for the product 
of her pen. Like Walter Scott, she did not 
write a novel till she had arrived at that matu- 
rity without which no really valuable novel is 
ever written. At the age of thirty-seven she 
contributed to “ Blackwood’s Magazine” the 
stories that bear the collective title “Scenes of 
Clerical Life.” It is amusing to read the com- 
ments made upon them by numerous authors 
and critics, and the impressions as to the au- 
thorship. Dickens was the shrewdest guesser. 
He wrote: “I should have been strongly dis- 
posed, if I had been left to my own devices, to 
address the writer asa woman. I have observed 
what seemed to me such womanly touches in 
those moving fictions, that the assurance on the 
title-page is insufficient to satisfy me even now. 
If they originated with no woman, I believe 
that no man ever before had the art of making 
himself mentally so like a woman since the 
world began.” The way to literary eminence 
was now open. Blackwood was eager for a 
full-sized novel. Not her genius only, but her 
studies, her life experience, and her editorial 
drill and skill, had prepared her for the produc- 
tion of a masterpiece; and this was forthcom- 
ing in “Adam Bede,” published in 1859, which 
placed her in the front rank of novelists. With 
the succession of works that followed it, the 
reader is of course familiar. It is gratifying 
to know that they brought her wealth as well 
as fame, and that the career that began with 
weary translation and was continued through 
laborious editorial “ washing” of manuscripts 
for a review, ended with a series of brilliant 
novels, the two longest of which returned their 
author a profit of forty thousand dollars each. 

But if she had never written any novels, 
these volumes of her letters would still be in- 
tensely interesting. Besides exhibiting her own 
moral and intellectual development through 
life, they give us a great many glimpses, 
through her eyes, of famous people. Thus, on 
meeting Emerson for the first time, in 1848, 
she says: “I have seen Emerson—the first 
man I have ever seen.” She does not more 








than half appreciate “Jane Eyre,” but goes 
into raptures over “Villette”; she detests 
Hannah More and all her works; she greatly 
admires Hawthorne and Mrs. Stowe; she begins 
by disliking Americans, and ends with deep 
interest in them and their country; she speaks 
well of “a Mr. Huxley,” not then famous. 

I have left myself no space to speak of 


| George Eliot as a poet—which is just as well, 


since I do not consider that she was a poet. It 
is said that she was more interested in her 
versified works than in her novels; which is not 
improbable. Authors, like mothers, are often 
fondest of their least promising offspring. It 
is an amiable weakness, and if the poems add 
nothing to her achievements, neither can they 
subtract anything from the fame of the ablest 
and most gifted of all the women that have 
ever put pen to paper. 
RossiTER JOHNSON. 


OUR WORKING CONSTITUTION.* 


Even if Mr. Wilson’s book were of indifferent. 
merit as regards its accuracy, its manner, and 
the pertinence of its conclusions,—whereas in 
all these respects its excellence is noteworthy,— 
it would, nevertheless, mark an era in our polit- 
ical writing by reason of its method. It is the 
first critical analysis of the mechanism of our 
living and working Constitution that has been 
published. From 1787 to 1885, a period of 
ninety-eight years, those masterly papers which 
collectively we call “The Federalist” have 
stood unique and solitary, as the only extended 
work which dealt with the machinery of our 
political system as with a tangible objective 
fact. “The Federalist” does not concern 
itself with the expounding or interpreting of a 
document ; it discusses with critical nicety a 
proposed system of government, its diverse 
parts, and the correlations of those parts. “The 
Federalist” is like an architect’s drawing: a 
picture of a house before the house exists, a 
projection from plans and specifications. And 
yet “The Federalist” has remained in vogue 
even to our day, because no subsequent delinea- 
tor has given us a picture drawn from the 
object itself. Even assuming that the builders 
had succeeded in erecting a house which in its 
entirety and in every particular was the coun- 
terpart of the architect’s ideal sketches, is it 
reasonable to assume that after a century’s use 
no parts have fallen into decay, no additions or 
subtractions have altered the symmetry of out- 
line, and no changes in modes of living have 
so remodelled the interior parts that the archi- 

* CONGRESSIONAL GOVERNMENT. A Study in American Politics. 


By Woodrow Wilson, Fellow in History, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 
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tect’s drawings would no longer faithfully repre- 
sent the building ? The figure is a faulty one, 
because the real constitution of a country is a 
living and growing organism which is under- 
going constant change by virtue of the vital 
forces inherent within it, and is not merely the 
passive subject of attritions and accretions, and 
of mutations wrought by the hand of time. 
The first century of our constitutional litera- 
ture will be a strange and puzzling subject for 
the political students of coming generations. 
It would not be in place here to discuss the 
curious conjunction of circumstances which led 
to the apotheosis of the written Constitution. 
It had become a fetish before Washington 
retired from the presidency. To question its 
sanctity and perfection was blasphemy; and 
the political parties were rival devotees. Its 
fundamental arrangements were deemed the 
very essence of political wisdom. Its division 
of power among three distinct agencies, execu- 
tive, legislative, judiciary; its perfect and per- 
petual equipoise of federal and state govern- 
ment, “each sovereign in its respective sphere” ; 
its elaborate system of “checks and balances,” 
by which the equipoises and distributions 
should be automatically sustained;—all these 
arrangements constituted a system which was 
accepted as axiomatic in its universality and 
perfection. The blind worshippers of the paper 
instrument never thought of examining the 
every-day constitutional machine, to ascertain 
whether the plans and specifications had been 
carried out. No person doubted for a moment 
that the theoretical constitution was the actual 
constitution of the Government. The distinc- 
tion was not perceptible. So long as this delu- 
sion should prevail, it is manifest that there 
could be no genuinely critical analytical account 
of our system of government as it was actually 
operating at any given period. Consequently, 
in all our voluminous constitutional literature 
we have had vo book which was not based upon 
the paper instrument of 1787. We have scores 
of lesser commentaries, which are mere ampli- 
fications of the text, and contain the “literary 
theory” of the Constitution. In men _ like 
Marshall, Webster, Kent, and Story, we have a 
succession of great “expounders” and “inter- 
preters” of the instrument, whose business it 
has been to develop it into a legal system and 
to apply it to the determination of specific 
problems. They deal only with the theories, 
conceptions, and fictions of law. But, above all, 
we have what may be called the casuists of the 
Constitution—the dialecticians, whose logical 
subtleties and whose refinements of theory and 
definition have no parallel except in the meta- 
physical theology of the schoolmen. It is 
undoubtedly true that up to the close of the 
late war a majority of our people were imbued 


with the belief that the nature of the Union 
was a matter of doctrine, of metaphysics, of 
political ethics, of logical interpretation, and 
not, as it really was, simply a matter of fact. 
It need not seem strange that our constitutional 
literature has been totally incomprehensible to 
European minds, when we reflect that John C. 
Calhoun is its most characteristic representa- 
tive, and that so practical and objective a 
matter as the status of the South after the fall 
of the Confederacy was dealt with in thick 
volumes as a subject for metaphysical hair- 
splitting. Dr. O. A. Brownson soars through 
clouds of transcendental reasoning in his 
“ American Republic,” and tells us that he has 
discovered and proved that we are a nation. 
John C. Hurd, in an octavo volume of 550 
pages (“The Theory of Our National Exist- 
ence”), which is a marvel of erudition and 
incomprehensibility, grapples the question: 
“How do we know our political existence to be 
a fact?” It is, indeed, a strange spell which 
has bound the writers on our Constitution. 
They have bewitched and bewildered their 
fellow-countrymen into the belief that our 
political system is something absolutely apart 
and not comparable with any other system, nor 
susceptible of study by the matter-of-fact 
“ observational” methods which the modern 
political investigator is learning to use in com- 
mon with the whole modern scientific world. 

From the superstitions and legal subtleties 
of the jurists, and the metaphysical disserta- 
tions of the political mystics, it is indeed a 
relief and a refreshment to take up a book like 
this by Mr. Wilson, which deals altogether with 
objective facts, and ushers in the new and 
rational constitutional criticism. Waiving pre- 
conceived theories, and rejecting documentary 
advices as to what he ought to find, Mr. Wilson 
approaches the constitutional machine of to-day, 
prepared to examine the concrete thing and to 
describe its working parts from the disinter- 
ested standpoint of a scientific observer. This 
is the same service which the newer writers on 
the English Constitution, conspicuously Mr. 
Walter Bagehot, have rendered. Mr. Bagehot 
shows us that the literary theory of the British 
Constitution, if it ever agreed with the facts, is 
now obsolete. The central fact of the British 
Constitution is government by party, through 
the device of a responsible ministry which links 
together the legislative and executive depart- 
ments. And yet the “literary theory” knows 
nothing of parties or ministerial responsibility 
to the Commons. Unhampered by rigid writ- 
ten documents, the British Constitution has 
been silently revolutionized within a century; 
and nobody fails to perceive that this is so, now 
that the facts have been pointed out. 





But in a country whose constitution is 
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reduced to writing, and where the written 
instrument is most scrupulously and ostenta- 
tiously respected, it is less easy to perceive those 
subtle but constant and inevitable changes 
which, behind the documentary screen, are 
taking place in that developing organism 
which is the real constitution. Mr. Wilson’s 
opening chapter deals with this contrast between 
the written and the actual constitution. It 
describes what, in the main, are the departures 
from the “literary theory,” or from the system 
which the convention of 1787 intended, and 
which “The Federalist” describes. It dis- 
covers that the elaborate system of checks and 
balances has practically broken down. The 
theoretical equipoise between the federal and 
state governments has no objective reality. 
The central government, being sole judge of 
the extent of its own powers, has made steady 
inroads upon the residuary sovereignty and 
jurisdiction of the state governments. Again, 
Mr. Wilson finds that the alleged equality and 
independence of the three “codrdinate” 
branches of the federal government is little 
more than a myth. He finds that Congress is 
supreme. Practically, though of course not 
theoretically, the legislative department pushes 
its authority into the uttermost detail of 
administration. The President and his Cabi- 
net are in point of fact only the heads of the 
civil service, for Congress forces its own policy 
upon every bureau and branch of the adminis- 
trative system. And even the judiciary, in the 
ultimate analysis, has no independence as a 
political department of the Government. The 
Supreme Court acquiesces, and not even makes 
ineffectual attempts to check the career of Con- 
ss. In a rapid but massive array of facts, 
Mr. Wilson illustrates and pretty soundly estab- 
lishes the proposition that we are now livi 
under a system which the title of his book fitly 
defines as “Congressional Government.” 

Our author next proceeds to analyze “ Con- 
gressional Government,” with a view to discov- 
ering all its wheels and cogs, and its precise 
modus operandi. Beginning in the House of 
Representatives, he devotes 135 pages to a 
careful study of that body. He finds that the 
House does nearly all its work through its 
forty-eight standi ng committees. These com- 
mittees claim his most profound attention. In 
their private meetings all matters of legislation 
are digested, and each one works for and by 
itself without any sort of coéperation or general 
understanding with the rest. Mr. Wilson’s 
elaborate discussion of this committee system, 
and of the extensive code of House rules under 
which the system is operated, is the most valu- 
able and original part of his book. As the 
English Cabinet, which is simply a committee 
of Parliament, is the centre and pivot of the 








actual British Constitution, although unknown 
to the theoretical Constitution, so the standing 
committees of the House, equally unknown to 
our “literary theory,” are in Mr. Wilson’s 
judgment the cardinal feature of our working 
constitution. These committees constitute so 
many “little legislatures,” each having cogni- 
zance of a limited number of subjects; and they 
make possible that abnormal inquisitiveness 
which has given Congress ascendancy over the 
administrative departments. Some corre- 
sponding House committee overhauls and super- 
vises the smallest details of every part of the 
executive service. And through the constant 
interference of the committees in the plans and 
conduct of the departments, Congress rules 
the President. The author’s whole account of 
how Congress works is an exceedingly lucid 
and brilliant piece of descriptive and critical 
writing, and its value is much enhanced by the 
introduction of vivid parallel pictures of the 
House of Commons and the French Chamber. 
The contrast between the tangible and respon- 
sible operations of those single ministerial 
committees which have undisputed leadership 
in the English and French legislative bodies, 
and the hap-hazard, contradictory operations of 
our multiform committee system, is sharply 
drawn. 

Mr. Wilson could not have chosen a better 
way to present the system concretely than by 
taking up the subjects of revenue and supply, 
—those ever-present topics in every legislative 
body,—-and examining our mode of financial 
administration. There is certainly a painful 
contrast between the simple and efficient Eng- 
lish way of making budgets, granting supplies, 
and devising ways and means, and our complex 
and wholly unbusiness-like methods. Twenty- 
four distinct committees of the two houses of 
Congress have charge of various branches of 
legislation pertaining to revenue, expenditure, 
and currency. By the time the original esti- 
mates of the departments have been whimsi- 
cally mutilated by the standing committees of 
the two houses, having been further disfigured 
in running the gauntlet of the committees of 
the whole, and have gone to a conference com- 
mittee for the hasty compromise of egregious 
differences between the two chambers, the ses- 
sion has generally drawn near its close, and 
the appropriation bills are finally passed with- 
out any knowledge of their contents and with 
slight reference to the exact needs of the 
departments. 

A bicameral Congress is, of course, a part of 
our actual as it is of our theoretical Constitu- 
tion, and it does not belong to Mr. Wilson’s 
present undertaking to discuss the propriety of 
the arrangement. His chapter on the Senate 
deals chiefly with the relationship between 
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that body and the Executive. It points out 
the manner in which, by magnifying its func- 
tions of “ratification” and of “advice and 
consent,” the Senate has made large encroach- 
ments upon the appointing and the treaty- 
making prerogatives of the President. “‘Sena- 
torial courtesy,” so-called, has practically 
obliged the President to permit Senators to 
name the federal appointees for their respect- 
ive states. And the President’s treaty-making 
power has come to be of very little account. 
If the administration is so audacious as to 
enter upon negotiations without having first 
received its cue from a Senate resolution or a 
suggestion emanating from the august Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, the chances 
for ratification are extremely hazardous. The 
failure of the Arthur-Frehlinghuysen foreign 
programme readily suggests itself as illus- 
trating Mr. Wilson’s argument. 

The chapter which treats of the Executive, 
and the actual position of that department in 
our system of government, is a masterly dis- 
eussion. After an analysis of that machinery 
of parties which has wholly superseded the 
theoretical arrangements for choosing a Presi- 
dent, the author proceeds to study the Cabinet— 
another leading feature of our real Constitution 
which has no well-defined place in the theo- 
retical system. He finds that the President’s 


duties as an administrative officer practically 
end with the appointment of his Cabinet, upon 


the members of which devolve the 
and responsibilities of their various depart- 
ments. These functionaries are selected from 
one party on the theory that they have some- 
thing to do in the way of formulating a political 
policy; but this theory does not correspond 
closely with the facts. The cabinet officers 
perform simply ministerial duties, and they are 
the servants of Congress rather than of the 
President. The sort of clandestine and inde- 
terminate relationship through which Congress 
holds the departments in subjection is pro- 
voking and unsatisfactory on both sides. 
There is no frank and agreed codperation. 
The departments resent Congressional inter- 
ference, yet are powerless to prevent it. And 
Congress grows infuriated at the devices which 
the Executive officers invent for the purpose 
of evading the legislative will, as witness the 
controversy over the treatment of the silver 
dollar by the Treasury department. 

Mr. Wilson holds it to be the “radical defect 
in our federal system that it parcels out power 
and confuses responsibility as it does. * * * 
The ‘literary theory’ of checks and balances 
is simply a consistent account of what our con- 
stitution-makers tried to do; and those checks 
and balances have proved mischievous just to 
the extent to which they have succeeded in 


duties 








establishing Geneen as realities.” Such 
divided responsibility admits of no govern- 
mental policy as the English or French 
understand that term, and renders it impossi- 
ble that there should be much Co ional 
debating of a high order, for the reason that, as 
Mr. Wilson says, “there is no policy to be 
attacked or defended, but only a score or two 
of separate bills.” And those bills have been 
reported from committees made up of both 
parties. There are no recognized leaders of 
policy, and none upon whom can be fixed any 
definite responsibility for things done or things 
neglected. 

“Congressional Government” at once fixes 
its author’s reputation as one of the foremost 
writers on American political institutions. He 
fairly deserves the credit of having inaugu- 
rated the concrete and scientific study of our 
political system. Thoughtful and learned 
essays in the reviews and magazines by Judge 
Cooley, Senator Hoar, and various others, have 
treated of the decadence of the presidential 
elector system, the failure of constitutional 
checks for the protection of state sovereignty, 
the subjection of the judiciary, and the com- 
plex committee system of Congress. But these 
articles have been written from the standpoint 
of the jurist, the legislator, or the practical 
politician. Neither singly nor collectively do 
they furnish a conspectus of that great objec- 
tive reality, the working Constitution. Mr. 
Wilson is a relentless and unsparing critic, but 


| he is an impartial and faithful witness. 


the Forty-eighth Congress expires and the 
White House again changes occupants, it is 
scarcely possible for a reader of this book to 
take a retrospective view of the chaotic events 
of our recent legislative and administrative 
history without recognizing the accuracy of 
the picture drawn in “Congressional Govern- 
ment.” ALBERT Suaw. 


PRESIDENT PORTER’S MORAL SCIENCE.* 

“The Elements of Moral Science,” by Presi- 
dent Porter, is a companion volume to his work 
on “The Human Intellect.” It is a book of 
574 pages, inviting in appearance and admi- 
rable in all its accidents. The method and 
scope of it are much the same as those of the 
earlier work. The feelings and the will, 
which were not considered in “The Human 
Intellect,” here occupy, in their discussion, the 
first 132 pages. The feelings, as incentives to 
action, are eo sagueaed as diverse in kind, and not 


* Tae ELEMENTs OF Mora Science; Theoretical and Practi- 
cal. By Noah Porter, D.D. LL.D. New York: Charles Scrib- 
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simply in degree. The author maintains the 
freedom of the will. This consideration of 
questions of psychology is followed by: theo- 
retical or speculative ethics, extending over 170 
pages. The remainder of the volume is given 
to practical ethics. This portion of the dis- 
cussion, though full, occupies a smaller space, 
relatively, than is usual in works on ethics in- 
tended for instruction. Says the author: “The 
treatise now offered to the public was written 
primarily for the use of college and university 
students in their preparation for the class- 
room.” As a text-book, however, it stands so 
connected with “The Human Intellect,” in the 
arrangement of topics, as hardly to be service- 
able without it. 

Those who are familiar with the earlier work 
will be likely to judge this book correctly in 
advance. It is the product of extensive read- 
ing, thorough scholarship, and patient thought. 
Dr. Porter’s method is neither rapid nor in- 
cisive. His works are not the results of central 
truths clearly seen and boldly pushed. They 
are voluminous, and enter into the details of 
every topic. They are characterized by the 
faults and excellences of the school of philos- 
ophy to which they belong—that of Scotland. 
In proof, they make the same obscure and un- 
satisfactory appeals to consciousness. They 
hold fast the intuitions, while they are strangely 
reserved and inapt in their use. That school, 
first of all, should re-define what it means by 
consciousness ; and should settle the directions, 
offices, and limits of the intuitions. Thus, in 
the book before us, liberty is proved by an ap- 
peal to consciousness ; and the basis of morals 
is an obscure admixture of hedonism and in- 
tuitionalism. 

Having affirmed that “To the reality and 
distinctiveness of volition consciousness testi- 
fies as distinctly as to the reality of any other 
activity, and its testimony is legitimate and 
decisive” (p. 84), President Porter proceeds 
to say: “Any conception of consciousness is 
narrow which limits it to an observation of 
facts or phenomena, and denies to it the belief 
of a power or capacity to originate or produce 
phenomena or effects” (p. 86). It is not easy 
to create more confusion of thought in the 
same space than is likely to be the product of 
these two assertions. We should be surprised 
at this method in President Porter, did it not 
characterize the Scottish school. By conscious- 
ness we properly mean a knowledge of the 
phenomenal states of mind, simply because 
they are states of mind. What we know, 
therefore, as volition in consciousness is a 
simple activity of mind; and as a phenomenon 
no man denies it. Freedom is not the fact it- 
self of volition, but a method of interpreting 
the fact. It turns on the relation of the mo- 














tives to the action which follows them. The 
libertarian asserts one form of dependence, 
the necessitarian another. The connection it- 
self is not phenomenal, and is not, therefore, 
touched by consciousness. The case is closely 
allied to causation. The cause and the effect 
may both be seen, but mere sight does not de- 
termine the dependence of the two. This 
dependence, in its existence and nature, is an 
assertion of the mind, and the truth of the 
assertion turns on the powers involved in it. 
Liberty is an interpretation of the connection 
of certain phenomena in consciousness, and 
must be decided, not by consciousness, but by 
the valid action of the powers which render 
this interpretation. To allow consciousness to 
stand for the obscure action of mental powers, 
and to appeal to it in this form for the con- 
firmation of any doctrine, is to thrust analysis 
aside and confound all opinion. What skim- 
ble-skamble stuff is this whole discussion con- 
cerning liberty, if it simply touches the existence 
of a plain fact of consciousness! Respect for 
our calling would lead us to discard such a con- 
clusion. 

The law of morals President Porter seems to 
deduce from the impulses of pleasure; and 
yet in an obscure way he helps the law out by 
intuitional elements. “The sensibilities and 
their attendant desires differ in respect to the 
quality or the kind of good, and respectively 
of the evil, which they condition or impart” 
(p. 44). “Moral good is the voluntary choice 
of the highest natural good possible to man, as 
known to himself and by himself, and inter- 
preted as the end of his existence and activi- 
ties” (p. 144). So far, the law is one of hedon- 
ism. Duty is the choice of the highest pleasures. 
A moment’s reflection, however, brings obscu- 
rity to this simple treatment. Pleasures, 
within themselves, as pleasures, differ in inten- 
sity. But the distinction of higher and lower 
cannot be found in the feeling itself. The 
words are figurative. We can say of a feeling, 
that it is high or low in reference only to some 
other feeling, both being considered in some 
common relation ; for example, the well-being 
of the subject. We are thrown back, there- 
fore, on a discussion of well-being before we 
can define pleasures as high or low. Here the 
whole question of morals must be reopened in 
a plane quite beyond hedonism. 

The author, at times, seems to feel this diffi- 
culty, and strives to meet it with intuitional 
resources. He would define pleasures by their 
relation to the manifest design of the human 
constitution, and theistic considerations are thus 
introduced. 

Just here is the true office of intuitionalism. 
By an intuition of the senses we discern an 
agreement in form or a likeness in colors. By 
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an intuition of the reason we discern the har- 
mony of a given action with the rational social 
conditions under which it arises. This agree- 
ment of an action or line of action with its 
rational conditions we express as right, and the 
right becomes to us the law of reason. The 
insight of reason gives rise to the sense of fit- 
ness; and this rational law carries with it, as 
an inseparable emotional factor, the feeling of 
obligation. 

President Porter’s explanation of obligation 
is an extraordinary example of a back-handed 
stroke. The moral action is “enforced by the 
self-approval or self-reproach which is known 
will certainly follow” (p. 155). The discern- 
ment of law gives instant rise to obligation, 
and obligation fulfilled is the ground of self- 
approval. We cannot reverse this relation. 

We beg pardon for this fault-finding. One 
is always liable to be unjust to a book if he 
criticises it at all in a brief notice. This work 
has in full the merit that belongs to all the 
productions of President Porter, and will give 
much satisfaction to those whose line of thought 
is concurrent with it in general principles and 
methods. Joun Bascom. 


AN AMERICAN PATRIOT.* 


A thoroughly honest - work, is the judgment 
to which Mr. Morse’s John Adams is entitled 


from the reading public. However admirable 
his life of the younger Adams, this surpasses 
it in interest and vigor, due in a measure to 
the more striking traits of character of the 
elder, but also in a measure to the conscientious 
labor and sympathy of the author. Mr. Morse 
is an American in a broad and intelligent sense, 
a notable exception in a section that has pro- 
duced so much that is narrow and provincial in 
literature. While his John Adams is judicial 
in tone and accurate in statement, it yet exhibits 
a warmth of color found only in the writings of 
those who have a sympathetic appreciation of 
the motives and labors of men whose lives they 
describe. A man cannot write well of what 
concerns the soul,without this power: the power 
to take on the character, to feel, to know spirit- 
ually (begging the reader’s pardon for this mere 
hint at metaphysical distinctions). In the book 
before us we have John Adams, the man and 
patriot, in all his rugged honesty, full of cour- 
age in great emergencies when others fell away, 
pugnacious, wise when his judgment was not 
clouded by passion, a statesman without tact, 
vain and conceited, yet always a patriot, pos- 
sessing the traits found in most of the world’s 
great heroes, yet not reaching the stature of a 





*Joux~ Apams. By John I. Morse, Jr. (‘American States- 
men” Series.) Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 





hero. It is a truthful portrait, and one that 
will endure in history, taking the place of the 
caricatures that have heretofore been given to 
the world as the real John Adams. 

The “Atlas of independence,” as he was 
called by an admiring contemporary, is a phrase 
the meaning of which can be understood only 
by those who are familiar with the events 
leading up to the war for independence. He 
was the conspicuous leader having the definite 
purpose in view of separation from the mother 
country. Others as patriotic as he hoped for 
accommodation, for a compromise that should 
secure the freedom of the citizen without the 
independence of the colonies. The far-seeing, 
unflinching leader would stop nothing short of 
revolution. “This,” said he to his wife, in 
May, 1775, “this has been the source of all 
the disquietude of my life. It has lain down 
and risen up with me these twelve years. The 
thought that we might be driven to the sad 
necessity of breaking our connection with 
Great Britain, exclusive of the carnage and 
destruction which it was easy to see must 
attend the separation, always gave me a great 
deal of grief. And even now I would gladly 
retire from public life forever, renounce all 
chance for profits or honors from the public,. 
nay, I would cheerfully contribute my little 
property, to obtain peace and liberty. But all 
these must go, and my life too, before I can 
surrender the right of my country to a free 
Constitution.” And to that end he gave Con- 

s no peace until the Declaration, July 2, 
1776.: Most hearts were heavy on that day, 
which Adams predicted would be “the most 
memorable epoch in the history of America.” 
He rejoiced as one who wins a great victory for 
his country. Through all the gloom he could 
see the rays of ravishing light and glory. “I 
can see that the end is more than worth all the 
means, and that posterity will triumph in that 
day’s transaction, even though we should rue 
it, which I trust in God we shall not.” 

It fell to the lot of John Adams to be emi- 
nently useful to his country in another great 
crisis in a field widely different from the one in 
which he had played the chief part, and in 
which in peaceful times he would have cut a 
sorry figure. We refer to his services in Hol- 
land in soliciting an extension of loans, and in 
the delicate negotiations preceding the signing 
of the treaty of peace. Historical writers have 
heretofore giver too much attention to his quar- 
rel with Dr. Franklin and the enmity of de 
Vergennes, and too little to the effects of his 
labors. A more truthful picture, one in har- 
mony with the character of the man, is given 
by Mr. Morse in discussing the Franklin-de- 
Vergennes difficulty and the peace negotia- 
tions. It would have been more striking if he 
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had mentioned the stubborn fight Mr. Adams 
made to secure to the colonies the territory 
northwest of the river Ohio, to-day the most 
productive section of the Union and centre of 
political power. Concession on this point, urged 
by Franklin but resisted by Adams, might have 
worked disastrous results a few years later and 
changed the whole course of events. The time 
came, when the patriot, as President, was sorely 
pressed by political enemies, that public refer- 
ence to this great service was a solace gladly 
welcomed in the midst of general detraction. 
When at last an end had been made to British 
intrigue and savage warfare, these services 
found grateful recognition at the hands of Gov- 
ernor St. Clair and his territorial legislature. 
“To your firmness,” said they, “we attribute 
the enjoyment of the rich country we now 
inhabit.” These services and the political inci- 
dent based thereon deserved mention in a life 
of John Adams. 

These patriotic and very important labors in 
behalf of his country in times of peril merited 
honorable recognition—the spontaneous recog- 
nition without party division of a grateful peo- 
ple. That it did not come in this way to Adams 
as it did to Washington led to much bitterness. 


“Tf past services only were to be rewarded, it is as 
certain that he deserved the second place as that Wash- 
ington deserved the first. He received it, but not in 
such a handsome way as he had a right to anticipate. 
That first election, as compared with subsequent ones, 
was a very crude and clumsy piece of business from 
the politician’s point of view. The Federalists, that is 
to say, the friends of the new Constitution, ought to 
have united upon Adams; but they had not time for 
crystallization. Their opponents, the enemies of the 
Constitution, were even less able to consolidate. Ac- 
cordingly the votes for vice-president were disorganized 
and scattering to a degree which now seems singularly, 
even ludicrously, bungling. Personal and local pre- 
dilections and enmities were expressed with a freedom 
never afterward possible. The result was, that out 
of sixty-nine votes Adams had only thirty-four, a trifle 
less than a majority, but enough to elect him. He had 
not been voted for specifically as vice-president, of 
course, such not being then the constitutional regula- 
tion; but this had not the less been the unquestioned 
meaning of the voting, since Washington’s election was 
tacitly a unanimous understanding. Yet if it could 
have been explicitly stipulated that the second vote of 
zach elector was given for a vice-president, there 
would undoubtedly have beer a larger total for Adams. 
For several votes which in such case would have been 
cast for him were now turned from him, in order, as it 
was plausibly said, to avoid the danger of a unanimous 
and therefore equal vote for him and Washington. But 
this argument was disingenuous. There never was the 
slightest chance of a unanimous vote for Adams, and 
the withholding of votes from him was really designed 
only to curtail his personal prestige by keeping him 
conspicuously in a secondary position. It was the 
mind and hand of Alexander Hamilton which chiefly 
arranged and carried out this scheme, not wisely or 
generously, it must be confessed. It was done not 
with any hope or even wish to prevent Mr. Adams 
from alighting on the vice-presidential perch, but only 
to clip his wings as a precaution against too free sub- 
sequent flights. This was the first occasion upon which 











these two men had been brought into any relationship 
with each other, and certainly it did not augur well for 
their future harmony. Unfortunately, the worst aus- 
pices which could be seen in it were fulfilled. A per- 
sonal prejudice, improperly called distrust, on the part 
of Hamilton towards Adams, from this time forth led 
to doings which Adams, being human, could not but 
resent; mutual dislike grew into strong animosity, 
which in time ripened into bitter vindictiveness. The 
quarrel had such vitality that it survived to su uent 
generations, so that later historians in each family 
have kept the warfare immortal.” 


Notwithstanding the meanness and treachery 
of Hamilton, Adams, while president of the 
Senate, stood loyally by the administration, 
and by his deciding vote frequently carried 
through those measures which were necessary 
to give form to the new government. The part 
played by the Vice-President in this construc- 
tive period was very offensive to the Anti- 
Federalists, or extreme Republicans, who were 
actuated, as Washington declared, by local 
views. They heaped upon him every form of 
detraction and falsely accused him of wishing 
to establish an aristocratic form of government. 
The reader is doubtless familiar with the inci- 
dent that made John Randolph the enemy of 
the Adams family; but we are chiefly indebted 
to Senator Maclay for a republican and cer- 
tainly graphic portraiture of the first Vice- 
President. Mr. Morse is silent as to Maclay, 
but no other man of that day left such a striking 
picture of the times. The government had to 
be formed under the new Constitution. There 
were no precedents, and in contriving proper 
forms much occurred that seems very amusing 
after nearly a century of experience. 

The earliest question was, how should the 
President be received in the Senate chamber? 
Maclay avers that Mr. Adams put the question 
in the following form: 

“GENTLEMEN: Ido not know whether the framers 
of the constitution had in view the two kings of 
Sparta, or the two consuls of Rome, when they formed 
it—one to have ail the power while he held it, and the 
other to be nothing. Nor do I know whether the archi- 
tect that formed our room, and the wide chair in it 
(to hold two, I suppose), had the constitution before 
him. Gentlemen, I feel great difficulty how to act. I 
am possessed of two separate powers—the one in esse, 
the other in posse. Iam Vice-President. In this I am 
nothing ; but I may be everything. But I am Presi- 
dent also of the Senate. When the President comes into 
the Senate what shallI be? Iwish, gentlemen, to think 
what I shall be.” 

Maclay’s comment may not be omitted: 

“A solemn silence ensued. God forgive me, 
for it was involuntary, but the profane muscles 
of my face were in tune for laughter in spite of 
my indisposition.” 

The President was sworn in and made his 
speech, and the fact was duly recorded in the 
journal. “When we came to the minute of 
the speech,” says Maclay, “it stood, His most 
gracious speech.” This was more than the 
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plain republican could stand, and on his 
motion the words were erased. During the 
discussion it transpired that they were inserted 
by direction of the President of the Senate. 
Then came the contest over “titles,” in which 
the Vice-President, as president of the Senate, 
contended, in his characteristic way, for such 
form of words as should assert the dignity of 
the executive head of the Government, and 
lectured the senators sharply whenever they 
displeased him. 

“Elisworth was enumerating how common the appel- 
lation of President was. The President put him in 
mind that there were presidents of fire companies and 
of a cricket club. Mr. Lee, at another time, was say- 
ing he believed that some of the states authorized 
titles by their constitution. The President, from the 
chair, told him that Connecticut did it. At sundry 
other times he interfered in a like manner.” 

But the committee reported a title— His 
Highness the President of the United States 
of America and Protector of the Rights of the 
States. “This whole silly business,” exclaims 
the indignant senator, “is the work of Mr. 
Adams and Mr. Lee.” Certainly Mr. Adams 
had this project much at heart. We are told 
that on another occasion he harangued the 
Senate as follows: 

“Gentlemen, I must tell you that it is you and the 
President that have the making of titles. Suppose the 
President to have the appointment of Mr. Jefferson to 
the court of France. Mr. Jefferson is, in virtue of that 
appointment, the most illustrious, the most powerful, 
and what not? But the President must be something 
that includes all the dignities of the diplomatic corps, 
and something greater still. What, will the common 
people of foreign countries—what, will the sailors and 
soldiers—say, George Washington, President of the 
United States? They will despise him. This is all 
nonsense to the philosopher; but so is all government 
whatever.” 

As yet the Senate had no sergeant-at-arms, 
and when it was proposed to elect such an 
officer Mr. Adams made a speech in which, 
says Maclay, “he seemed to wish that the 
officer should be usher of the Black Rod. He 
described this office as appurtenant to the 
House of Lords, and concluded by telling us 
that Sir Francis Mollineaux was the officer, and 
that he had the honor of being introduced by 
him to the House of Lords.” 

He could insist on his own rights as stoutly 
as for the rights of others. The question was 
raised as to the propriety of his signing bills 
as Vice-President of the United States, it being 
urged that he could sign only as President of 
the Senate, whereupon (having taken time to 
examine the Constitution) he said, “I am 
placed here by the people. To part with the 
style given me is a dereliction of my right. 
It is being false to my trust. Vice-President 
is my title, and it is a point I will insist upon,” 
and he signed the bills as Vice-President of the 
United States and President of theSenate. He 





also insisted on presiding when the Senate was 
in committee of the whole, to the disgust of the 
members of that body. 

But these were mere foibles, detracting 
nothing from the patriotism of the man, and 
magnified into importance because there were 
then no settled forms. The Vice-Presidency 
has since become the insignificant office it was 
intended by the framers of the Constitution it 
should be, and the members of the Senate are 
your real autocrats. 

There is extant the original draft of a letter 
from citizen James Monroe to President Thomas 
Jefferson, written soon after the latter’s inau- 
guration, congratulating him on his triumph and 
making suggestions as to the political policy 
of the new administration. It differs essen- 
tially from the letter as received by Jefferson, 
which is preserved in the State Depariment, 
and contains rather more than the usual num- 
ber of misspelled words to the page. It is a 
fine specimen of bitter partisanship, and one 
is amazed at the intensity of feeling that 
gathers force as the writer proceeds, consign- 
in, 

. “To bottomless perdition, there to dwell 

In adamantine chains and penal fire,”’ 

his political opponents, and wonders if this is 
the same man whose administration seventeen 
years later ushered in the “era of good feel- 
ing.” Indeed, but for the date recalling the 
times of St. Thomas, one might suppose the 
letter to have emanated from the heated brain 
of a politician of 1885, so similar are the cir- 
cumstances, so like the spirit then to the spirit 
now. Monroe declared that the party that had 
been in power for twelve years was “guilty of 
great crimes” and an enemy to republican 
principles. Its agents, who were corrupt, 
should be required to give an accounting. 
Citizen Necker had been required to do this, 
then why not the Federalists? None were 
righteous, none deserved to be spared; but 
policy might compel the new administration, 
indebted for success to the support of many 
Federalists, to move with cautious tread, lest 
their new friends should become alarmed at 
infractions of reform pledges and withdraw 
their support. 

The “great crimes” of which the Federalists 
were guilty, in the opinion of citizen Monroe, 
are not set forth; and, as the party of St. 
Themas builded upon the foundations laid 
with so great care and labor during the eight 
years of Washington and four of Adams, we 
are constrained to conclude that they either 
originated in the heated brain of the Virginian, 
or they were condoned by the Republicans 
who were content to enjoy the usufruct. Of 
political blunders John Adams was guilty, 
but never of a want of patriotism or faithful- 
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ness in the administration of a trust. 
spirit of the John Adams of ’76 was displayed 
in meeting the emergency of threatened war 
during his term as President, and this, despite 
alien and sedition laws, would have borne him 
into office a second time but for the treachery 
of Alexander Hamilton. 


The 


Wm. Henry Sirs. 








DICKENS’S READING TOURS.* 


It was a labor of love with Mr. George Dolby 
to rehearse the story of his association with 
Mr. Dickens, and he has executed the self- 
appointed work with creditable ability. During 
the last four years of the novelist’s life, Mr. 
Dolby was brought into immediate contact 
with him as the manager of his public read- 
ings; and in this relation, which was one of 
mutual friendliness, he conceived, as all men 
did who came close to that rich and magnetic 
personality, a warm admiration for the great 
author. This feeling gives a pleasing color to 
his narrative, which is notable otherwise as an 
exact and business-like registry of particulars. 
In respect to fresh information concerning Mr. 
Dickens, the book is disappointing, and few, 
apart from his extreme admirers, would feel 
repaid for going through it by the small num- 
ber of new items and anecdotes with which it 
illustrates his character. 

It is not disagreeable, however, to be re- 
minded anew of such minor traits and facts as 
Mr. Dickens’s fondness for the circus, and his 
habit of attending a performance at every op- 
portunity; of his preference among his own 
writings for “David Copperfield” and the 
“Christmas Carol,” and of his having learned 
the latter so well, and read it so often, that he 
couldn’t remember it, and used, as he said, “to 
go dodging about in the wildest manner to 
pick up lost pieces”; that the best photograph 
of him in existence was that taken by Mr. 
Gurney, of New York, on his last visit to 
America; and that he suffered severely from 
nervous fears while travelling by railroad. 

Mr. Dickens was fifty-four years of age at 
the date (1866) of the first readings managed 
by Mr. Dolby, and early in their history there 
is inserted this interesting portrait of him: 

“ His figure was tall, upright, and sinewy; his face, 
adorned with a wiry moustache and grizzly beard, 
struck one at once; deep lined and bronzed, it was a 
philosopher’s; the eyes, whose depths no man could 
fathom, were large and eloquent, and side by side 
lurked the iron will of a demon and the tender pity 
of an angel. His face had all the romance of the 
ancient Norseman, while his whole mien reminded one 
of nothing so much as a viking.” 





*CHARLEs DickENS AS I Knew Him. The story of the Read- 
ing Tours in Great Britain and America (1866-1870). By George 
Dolby. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 








The picture of life at Gad’s Hill, the home 
of Dickens in his last years, which occurs in 
appropriate connection, and fills an entire chap- 
ter, is made of charming views of a delightful 
interior. One inviting scene is portrayed as 
follows: 


“A peculiarity of the household was the fact that, 
except at table, no servant was ever seen about. This 
was because the requirements of life were always 
ready to hand, especially in the bedrooms. Each of 
these rooms contained the most comfortable of beds, 
a sofa, an easy-chair, cane-bottomed chairs—in which 
Mr. Dickens had a great belief, always preferring to 
use one himself—a large writing-table, profusely sup- 
plied with paper and envelopes of every conceivable 
size and description, and an almost daily change of 
new quill pens. There was a miniature library of 
books in each room, a comfortable fire in winter, with 
a shining copper kettle in each fireplace; and on a 
side-table, cups, saucers, tea-caddy, teapot, sugar and 
milk, so that this refreshing beverage was always 
attainable, without even the trouble of asking for it.” 


A prominent feature of the establishment 
was the bevy of dogs, of the mastiff or New- 
foundland breed, kept in part as a protection 
from tramps, yet chiefly from the love their 
master bore to these noble brutes. 


“These dogs were perfectly trained, and had the 
instinct never to forget a visitor to whom they were 
properly introduced, and who was accordingly allowed 
to go in and out of the yard as though the dogs had 
known him or her all their lives. So it was as much a 
duty on the part of the host to introduce his guests 
to the dogs as it was to introduce a stranger to his 
family and the other guests staying in the house.” 


Mr. Dickens’s mirthful humor was one of his 
distinguished characteristics, and how he in- 
dulged its overflow in frolicsome sport and play 
is reported by Mr. Dolby on more than one 
occasion. On a journey from London to Aber- 
deen, for example, his party, occupying a 
“saloon carriage,’ were boguiled of their 
weariness by his droll antics. He excelled in 
the terpsichorean art, and especially in the 
performance of a “sailor’s hornpipe.” Room 
for the enjoyment of this favorite pastime was 
in the present case limited, but Mr. Dickens 
entered into the exercise of it with the utmost 
spirit. Mr. Dolby says: 

“An unforeseen difficulty presented itself; for though 
I had used every endeavor to make my arrangements 
for the journey as complete as possible, such a thing 
as an orchestra had never suggested itself as indis- 
pensable to travel; but it was settled that Mr. Wells 
and myself should form the orchestra, so we supplied 
a whistling accompaniment while the dancer footed it 
merrily, in spite of the frequent collapses of the or- 
chestra in explosive laughter at the absurdity of the 
situation, and the pretended indignation of the dancer 
at the indifference of the music. The sudden ‘ break- 
down’ of the engine, through the bursting of a pipe, 
brought the ‘entertainment’ to a close, and we had a 
walk in the fields and woods a little north of Morpeth 
for nearly half an hour, until another locomotive could 
be found somewhere to take the train on to Berwick.” 
Another time, when Mr. Dickens was enter- 
taining his manager on car-board by a song 
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and dance (the drinking song from “ Der 
Freischutz”’), with glass in hand, by a singular 
accident his sealskin cap went whisking out of 
the window. It was night, and the darkness 
profound, yet by a careful calculation of the time 
and place where the mishap occurred, and the 
institution of shrewd measures without delay, 
the missing article was ultimately recovered— 
a feat as remarkable on the part of Mr. Dolby 
as the dance by Mr. Dickens. 

In describing his preliminary tour in the 
United States for the arrangement of Mr. 
Dickens’s readings, Mr. Dolby gives a bewilder- 
ing account of a car-ride from Boston to Nan- 
tucket, to visit Mr. Longfellow. Americans 
are not aware that the ocean has been bridged 
by a railroad between Massachusetts and this 
noted island, twenty-eight miles off the main- 
land. It is one of the funny errors which even 
travelled Englishmen fall into in dealing with 
the geography of the Western continent. For 
Nantucket Mr. Dolby should have named Na- 
hant. 

When Mr. Dickens came to our shores on 
his second tour, his feeling toward us had not 
greatly altered since his frank expression in 
“Martin Chuzzlewit.” Being disturbed by the 


pushing desire of certain persons at the hotel 
where he stopped to view the illustrious and 
beloved author, he exclaimed to his manager : 
“These people have not in the least changed 


during the last five-and-twenty years; they are 
doing now exactly what they were doing then” ; 
and Mr. Dolby adds that the circumstance 
caused him “to regret that he had not adhered 
to his original determination never to visit 
America again.” Long before his readings 
were concluded, however, we may believe that 
the irritation had given way to a genuine affec- 
tion, and that he ever after regarded the Ameri- 
can people with just appreciation. 

Among our eminent men whom he now met 
for the first time, we are told he was specially 
pleased with Mr. Stanton, then Secretary of 
War, at Washington. Spending an evening 
with him at the house of Mr. Sumner, the 
novelist was delighted with the familiarity 
exhibited by Mr. Stanton with his writings. 
He could repeat chapter after chapter from any 
of the books of Mr. Dickens, “and, as the author 
confessed, knew more about his works than he 
himself did. This was accounted for by the 
fact that during the war, when Mr. Stanton was 
Commander-in-chief of the Northern forces [!], 
he never went to bed at night without first 

ing something from one of Mr. Dickens’s 
books—a habit which engraved them in his 
memory.” 

It is curious how completely an author will 
sometimes forget his own works in the course 
of time. Mr. Dolby relates that once, being 





requested to purchase a book for Mr. Dickens’s 
amusement, he selected “The Old Curiosity 
Shop.” 

“ Taking it to him myself, he was delighted that I 
had done this, for he had not read the book for years. 
On hearing this, I was naturally curious to see the 
effect of his own work on him when I should return 
to the hotel, and was greatly amused to find him laugh- 
ing immoderately at certain incidents in the book, as 
if he had never seen it before. I was as much amused 
at this as he was with his book; and lest I might think 
he was vain of his own work, he explained to me he 
was not laughing at his own creations so much as at the 
recollection of the circumstances under which certain 
passages and incidents were written.” 


The severity of our American winters, the 
fatigues of travelling, and the great strain 
incurred in the expenditure of emotion in every 
Reading, told heavily on the strength of Mr. 
Dickens, and in the midst of his engagements 
his health became alarmingly impaired. Noth- 
ing save his great resoluteness carried him 
through. In the words of Mr. Dolby: 

“But for my knowledge of him, and his power of 
coming up to time when time was called, I should often 
have despaired of his physical capacity. It was only 
by a most careful observation that anyone could form 
any idea of the extent of his sufferings.” 


The record of his heroic efforts to fulfil his 
appointments, and of the subsequent exhaustion 
and misery, is painful to read. He ate little 
and slept less, and days and nights were sea- 
sons of almost unintermitting anguish. The 
faithful manager watched over his charge with 
tender solicitude, doing all in his power to 
mitigate the wretchedness. 

“T used to steal into his room at all hours of the 
night and early morning, to see if he were awake or 
in want of anything; always, though, to find him wide 
awake, and as cheerful and jovial as circumstances 


would admit, never in the least complaining, and only 
reproaching me for not taking my night’s rest.” 


On his return to England, in the spring of 
1868, Mr. Dickens revived in health and spirits; 
but he was never to be wholly well again. 
When resuming the Readings in the ensuing 
autumn, there was a recurrence of distressing 
symptoms— insomnia, nervous prostration, and 
their accompanying tortures. These were 
endured for weary months; but in April of 
1869 the courage of Mr. Dickens gave way, 
and his medical attendant was summoned to 
give a final judgment on the possibility of con- 
tinuing his labors. The verdict was declared 
in the following manner. At the end of a 
searching examination, Mr. Dickers and the 
physician joined the narrator. 

“* Shall I ring for dinner?’ I asked. 

“* Wait until Beard has said what he has to say, and 
then do as you think best,’ was the chief’s reply. 

“* All I have to say is this,’ answered the doctor; ‘ if 
you insist on Dickens taking the platform to-night, I 
will not guarantee but that he goes through life drag- 
ging a foot after him.’ 
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“ Big tears were now rolling down Dickens’s face, 
and, crossing the room to me, he threw himself on my 
neck, saying: 

“*My poor boy! I am so sorry for all the trouble I 
am.giving you! With all the tickets sold, and so late 
in the day, too! How will you manage with these 
people?’ 

“Then, turning to Beard, he said: ‘ Let me try it 
to-night. It will save so much trouble.’ 

“*As you like,’ replied the doctor. ‘I have told 
Dolby what Ithink. If you insist on reading to-night, 
I shall have only to stand by and watch the results.’ ” 

The Readings were abandoned for the time; 
but in January, 1870, a new course was begun 
with the doctor’s permission. It was concluded 
successfully, but at the cost of terrible suffering, 
and probably of years of a valuable existence. 
The excitement of the Readings quickened Mr. 
Dickens’s pulse until at times its rate was as 
high as 124. It was consuming the powers of 
life at a rapid pace. The last Reading occurred 
the 15th of March, and in three months more 
the speaker was resting in the stillness of death. 

It was not avarice, Mr. Dolby asserts, that 
induced Mr. Dickens to persist in the work 
which fatally overtasked his strength. It was 
the desire to make a provision for his family 
which should ensure their future from pecuniary 
cares. The aim was generous, but the con- 
sequence most lamentable. The extraordinary 
popularity of the Readings was a great tempta- 
tion to their continuance. The profits accruing 
to Mr. Dickens from the different series, com- 
prising, in all, two hundred and forty-three, 
which were given under the management of 
Mr. Dolby, amounted to $165,000. The seventy- 
six American Readings yielded nearly $95,000. 
Of this last amount, all in paper, only three 
notes were forged—two of $2 each and one of 
$20; a compliment, as Mr. Dolby properly 
remarks, to Mr. Dickens and to the honesty of 
the American people. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 





THe name of De Candolle upon the title-page of 
a botanical work is a sufficient guarantee of its ex- 
cellence, and no further warrant is needed for its sci- 
entific accuracy or its authoritativeness. The name 
of the great Linnzeus has hardly a higher place in 
the history of science than that which father and son 
together have achieved for this name. The present 
work on the “ Origin of Cultivated Plants” was pub- 
lished in Paris a year or two ago, and now ap- 
pears in the English edition of the ‘- International 
Scientific Series” (Appleton & Co.). The contents 
of this book are the result of the thirty years’ labor 
done by the writer subsequent to the publication of 
his work on geographical botany, and includes 
nearly double the number of species treated in that 
work, there being few plants cultivated, either on a 
large or a small scale, which are not exhaustively 
discussed. ‘lhere are few questions presented to the 












botanist which are more difficult of solution than 
those of the origin of even the most familiar species 
of cultivated plants—where they had their original 
home, what migrations they have made, from what 
forms now f und in an uncultivated state they are 
to be regarded as having descended. In fact, the 
best known cultivated species present the greatest 
difficulties, on account of the great number of varie- 
ties to which cultivation has given rise, and on 
account of the remoteness of the time when they 
were first reclaimed from the state of nature. Then 
the number of erroneous notions current respecting 
the origin of cultivated species is very great, and 
these have to be carefully combated.  Candolle 
says: ‘TI believe that three out of four of Linnzeus’ 
indications of the original home of cultivated plants 
are incomplete or incorrect. His statements have 
since been repeated, and in spite of what modern 
writers have proved touching several species, they 
are still repeated in periodicals and popular works. 
It is time that mistakes, which date in some cases 
from the Greeks and Romans, should be corrected.” 
The task of correction which De Candolle has thus set 
himself has been an enormous one, but industry and 
scientific method have so far triumphed, that at the 
end he finds himself ready to say: “I have been 
able to determiie the origin of almost all the species, 
sometimes with absolute certainty, and sometimes 
with a high degree of probability.” How wide the 
resources and how painstaking the scholarship from 
which this result has been evolved, every page of 
the work will testify; and this publication of the 
fruits of a lifetime of labor marks an epoch in geo- 
graphical botany. Aside from strictly botanical 
resources, all those of history and of travellers’ 
reports, of archeology and paleontology, and espe- 
cially of philology, have been brought to bear upon 
each individual case, by a writer who uses with ease 
all these instruments of research. The investigations 
cover two hundred and forty-seven species, which 
are classified for convenience according to the parts 
for which they are cultivated, five categories being 
formed, and including respectively those plants which 
are cultivated for their subterranean parts, for their 
stems or leaves, for their flowers or enveloping 
organs, for their fruits, and for their seeds. Of these 
species, one hundred and ninety-three are now known 
to be wild at the present day, twenty-seven are classed 
as doubtful, and twenty-seven others are uot found 
wild at all. Of these last, there are a few species 
which there is every reason to believe are absolutely 
extinct in the natural state. Seven such species are 
enumerated—or nearly three per cent. of the entire 
number. That something like three per cent. of the 
species of phzenogamous plants have become extinct 
during the historical epoch, and this “not in small 
islands but on vast continents without any great 
modifications of climate,” is perhaps the most 
important general result reached by this investiga- 
tion. 


Tue third series of the “ Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Historical and Political Science ” opens 
with a paper by Professor H. B. Adams, the editor, 
on “ Maryland’s Influence upon the Land Cessions 
to the United States,” to be followed for a year by 
monthly monograms by different writers on topics 
relating to American institutions and economics. 
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The two volumes already mone’, each of about | 
600 pages, make a most interesting and valuable 
series of papers upon a class of subjects upon which 
little has been written. The first series is already 
out of print, and the extra copies of the second 
series will soon be taken up. The price to subscrib- 
ers, for each series, which makes a volume, is only 
three dollars. The entire set and its continuation 
should be in the library of every thoughtful student 
of American political history. Professor Adams, in 
the paper now before us, treats the general policy of 
the states in ceding the Western lands to the U. 8. 
government; he discusses the Ordinance of 1787, the 
organization of the Northwestern Territory, George 
Washington's interest in the Western lands and the 
Potomac company, and his plan for a national univer- 
sity. The last paper of the second series was by Dr. 
Edward Channing, of Harvard College, on “ ‘Town 
and County Government in the English Colonies of 
North America,” which took the Toppan prize for 
the year 1883. When M. de ‘locqueville visited the 
United States for the purpose of studying its institu- 
tions, nothing so impressed him as the New England 
town and town meetings—simple, pure democracies, 
the model or counterpart of which he had found no- 
where else. In the Seupdeanita Bay Colony, these 
little republics had founded themselves before there 
was any action of the General Court on the sub- 
ject. They exist to-day in their primitive form as 
the most popular and cherished institution of New 
England, and they are found nowhere else. Dr. 
Channing undertakes to explain the origin of the 
New England town, “(1) by the economic conditions 
of the Massachusetts colony; (2) by the experience 
in the management of local concerns which the found- 
ers brought from the mother country; and (3) by the 
form of church government and land system which 
they found expedient.” This explanation does not 
explain the problem. The towns of Salem and Dor- 
chester existed before there was any Colonial author- 
ity to authorize their existence; before the economic 
conditions of the colony were developed; and before 
any form of church government or land system had 
been decided upon. They started out from the very 
_begioning as towns, and all their business was done 
by popular vote in open town-meeting. When the 
Colonial government was organized, these original 
towns were recognized as existing; and provision 
was made for organizing other towns on the same 
model, and land was voted to committees for that 
purpose to be distributed to actual settlers. The 
rights and privileges of the new towns were also de- 
fined. Out of towns, as the primordial cell, was de- 
veloped the County, the State, and the Nation. Dr. 
Channing endeavors to show that the English par- 
ish was the model on which the New England town 
was formed, when in fact there was little or no an- 
alogy between them. The New England founders 
were not copyists; but, on the other hand, took pride 
in adopting customs and forming institutions to suit 
themselves, and as unlike those of the mother coun- 
try as could well be. Marriage in England was a 
religious service; they made it a civil observance, 
and required it to be done by a magistrate. In ar- 
ranging their ecclesiastical system, they made it as 
unlike that of the English church as they could. The 
simplest explanation of the origin of the New England 
town system is in the statement that it was a natural 
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oubguen from the character and purposes of the 
original settlers. The system has proved so conven- 
ient and beneficial, it has been retained by their 
descendants to this day. 

A RECENT publication for the use of the student is: 
a volume of * Representative German Poems, Ballad 
and Lyrical” (Henry Holt & Co.). The work is 
edited with notes by Karl Knortz, and is made on 
the plan of Baskerville’s “ Poetry of Germany,” the 
original texts and the translations facing each other 
on opposite pages. ‘In selecting translations, the 
first consideration has been literalness,” the editor 
tells us; but in many cases he has been compelled 
to put up with very poor versions, for his aim seems 
to have been to include a certain selection of repre- 
sentative pieces, made with reference to their value 
as originals, and then do the best possible in the 
way of translation. That he has not been wholly 
uninfluenced by the presence or absence of good 
translations may be seen in the case of Uhland, who 
is represented by nearly as many pieces as Goethe, 
and by more than anyone else. The selection is a 
fairly god one, as far as the originals are concerned ; 
but the translations afford another instance of the 
utter inadequacy of the English language to render 
German lyrics. In many cases they are so bad that 
it would have been better not to include the poems 
at all than to furnish them with such an accompa- 
niment, while in others there are better versions to be 
had than those given. Surely something better 
might have been done for Gretchen’s spinning-song 
than the parody written by the irrepressible G. H. 
Calvert : 

“Where him I can’t have, 
There is my grave, 
For me is all 
Turned into gall.” 

Such a specimen as this should stand as a solemn 
warning to all would-be traducers of good poetry. 
It is difficult to see, on the whole, what such a book 
as this is good for, or to what class of readers or 
students it is addressed. Besides its literary short- 
comings, the mechanical execution is bad in every 
respect, and the German text is fuil of misprints 
which even ordinary care might have avoided. 


Tue duties of women, when n expounded by one of 
the sex who has experience, discernment, and the rare 
gift of common-sense, constitute an engaging theme 
at the present period. The subject has given rise to 
a voluminous literature within the last quarter of a 
century, and still has become neither exhausted nor 
wearisome. With the elevation and expansion of 
woman’s aims and accomplishments, it assumes an 
ever new importance and warrants repeated discussion. 
Writings of the character of Marion Harland’s recent 
work entitled “Eve’s Daughters” (Scribner) can- 
not fail of an audience and an influence for good. 
The name of the author, which has become a familiar 
one in American households, invests the book with a 
peculiar interest at theoutset. She handles the sub- 
ject freely and fearlessly in all its phases and bear- 
ings, — bringing into her argument much that is 
significant and valuable, although the multiplicity 
of anecdote and illustration often strains and weakens 
rather than strengthens the effect. The writer has 
uttered her pleas and protests with unusual frank- 
ness, and yet with unfailing modesty and delicacy, 
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and speaks with courage on various ohn where a | 


false shame has imposed too generally an habitual 
and injurious silence. In the chapter on “ Reverence 
of Sex,” she lays bare a fact which has not been as 
clearly exposed before —to wit, that the ill-health of 
the women of to-day is due less to voluntary sins of 
their own against hygiene than to the neglect of 
their mothers, from a mistaken modesty, to enlighten 
them with regard to facts essential for them to 
know. The chapter above named, with those on 
“Housekeeping and Home-keepiag,” “ Prince Charm- 
ing,” and * Married,” are among the most useful in 
the volume ; yet they all abound in pertinent and 
forceful ideas and wholesome advice which every 
woman will find profit and comfort in, even if she be 
so wise as to have wrought them long ago into the 
texture of her daily life. 


One of the most difficult pieces of work yet done 
in the series of “* American Men of Letters” ( Hough- 


George E. Woodberry. About the subject of this 


work there has grown up a sort of legend, accepted | 


by many as the correct account of Poe's career; and 
the conflicting views of his biographers have served 
to strengthen this popular misconception. From 
the scurrilous attack of Griswold to the eulogies of 
Gill and Ingram, we have had a succession of mem- 
oirs purporting to give the facts of Poe’s life, and 
each one of these has been at variance with the oth- 
ers, nol only as to the facts, but as to its estimate of 
the poet's character as well. The work of Mr. Wood- 
berry for the first time places Poe in the true light, 
and provides an authentic account of his life. The 
pains which the biographer has taken to clear up the 
mystery, to decide between opposing statements and 
definitely to settle each disputed detail, is deserving 
of very high praise—which may be none the less 
fully given, even if he have failed to adequately pre- 
sent the inner life of the man and the literary and 
critical phase of his activity. These are not neg- 
lected, but seem to have™been attended to in a per- 
functory way, without the keen zest which has 
evidently been felt in ferreting out the facts and 
laying bare previous misconceptions. If this is not 
at every point a satisfactory life of Poe, it is at all 
events a work that had to be done before sach a life 
should be possible; and it will, with its rich stores of 
material now for the first time made public, be the 
chief source of general information concerning its 
subject, as well as the chief authority for the future 
biographer. 


Tue “ Society for the Diffusion of Christian Knowl- 
edge” has added a life of Richelieu, by Gustave 
Masson, to its excellent “Home Juibrary” (New 


York, Young). The author is well known as a 
thorough student of French history—the editor of 
the French “Chroniclers,” published by the same 
society,—and the present work shows him to be a 
good writer of English, and to possess the power to 
present a great historical theme in a forcible and 
attractive manner. The events of Richelieu’s “ reign,” 

as the author is almost disposed to call it, are 
arranged in chapters according to subjects, rather 
than in a chronological sequence. Heads of chapters 
are: “The Huguenots,” “The Gallican Church,” 








“The Aristocracy,” “Foreign Policy,” “ Adminis- 
tration and Police,” after which follow three chapters 
upon literature, art, ete. There are a number of 
illustrative notes in an appendix, some statistical 
tables, and an index. In a “General Summary,” 
which ends the biography, the author defends his 
hero against the charge of having fostered despotism. 
“From the point of view of the nineteenth century, 
the accusation is not unfounded ; but despotism 
means the stamping out of liberty, and we must 
remember that during the reign of Louis XIII 
liberty did not exist. * * Richelieu delivered the 
people from the petty tyranny of the aristocracy, 
inspired them with the sense of their real dignity, 
and made of them the sinews of the nation.” 


Tue sixth volume of the revised edition of Ban- 


| croft’s History (Appleton) appears at a very brief 


interval after the fifth. So short a time has passed 
since the original publication (1882) that the author 


ton, Mifflin & Co.), is the biography of Poe, by Mr. has not found it necessary to make any material 


alterations in his work. The general division, into 
five Books, and the subdivision into chapters, are 
all the same; the title only of one chapter-—-we 
believe but one—is changed. It is interesting to 
compare this mature work of Mr. Bancroft with the 
recent brilliant sketch of the same period by Mr. 
McMaster. Neither view is quite complete. The 
vivid picture of socigty and of political history pre- 
sented by the young historian forms a very desirable 
supplement to the more solid work before us. But 
for a vigorous and cogent working out of cause and 
effect in the years directly following the Revolution, 
Mr. Bancroft’s volume stands without a rival as the 
history of a very important but very obscure and 
very much neglected period of our national life. 
Even he, however, bestows most attention rel tively 
upon the Constitutional Convention and the begin- 
nings of the republican government. His analysis of 
the work of the convention is remarkably lucid and 
instructive ; the very titles of the chapters are a his- 
tory of the discussions, struggles, and compromises 
of the convention. 


Mr. Jounn M. Comstock, who is Chairman of the 
United States Board of Examiners for the New York, 
customs service, has prepared a Manual of the Civil 
Service for the use of those who contemplate apply- 
ing for government positions, as well as for p 
of general reference. It is a catalogue of the odd 
hundred thousand non-elective positions in the ser- 
vice, with the manner of appointment and the salary 
attached to each. It keeps the classified service, 
which comes under the act of 1883, distinct from the 
unclassified service, which still remains subject to the 
conditions of the spoils system. It is a trustworthy 
compilation, based upon the most recent reports and 
other official documents. The civil service act and 
rules are given in full, and all the information an 
applicant may need, as well as a large selection of 
the papers set for examinations in the different de- 
partments. A full account is also given of the civil 
service system of the states of New York and Massa- 
chusetts, and the cities of Brooklyn and New York. 
It is proposed to revise the work from time to time, 
thus keeping it abreast of the changes which future 
legislative and administrative measures may bring 
about. (Henry Holt & Co.) 
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Mr. J. Morrison Divrpson’s “New Book of 
Kings” (Roberts) is a fierce attack upon royalty, 
both in the abstract and the concrete. It must be 
confessed, when one runs over the list of English 
sovereigns, which is examined in detail, that there 
is only here and there a monarch for whom one can 
have hearty respect, or say that the world is 
much better for his having lived. Mr. Davidson 
would say that there is not even one ; and he forti- 
fies his position by an array of facts which is really 
formidable. If only one could be sure that here are 
all the facts that bear upon the question! It is one 
of those books that irresistibly give the reader the 
feeling that they present one side only, and neglect 
the other. Respect for one’s intellectual soundness 
requires a suspension of judgment, and sends one to 
Bagehot, Freeman, and others, to learn at least that 
there is another side. But no doubt the book will be 
wholesome reading for those dyspeptic Americans 
who are dazzled by the traditions of monarchy, and 
can see nothing but what is discreditable in their own 
history and institutions. 


Mr. Atexanper Yor ne’s “ History of the Nether- 
lands” (Estes & Lanriat) is every way a credit to 
its author, and a positive addition to our literature. 
Its only fault is a lack of proportion, inasmuch as it 
gives almost its entire space to the period covered by 
Mr. Motley’s volumes. ‘This is not because the 
author borrows from Motley; rather, he makes use 
of newly-discovered evidence to correct him in vari- 
ous points. Without extenuating the horrors of the 
inquisition-and the tyranny of the Spanish govern- 
ment, he makes more evident than Mr. Motley did 
the faults and excesses of the insurgents, and thus 
makes more intelligible the causes of the partial 
failure of the revolution. There are numerous illus- 
trations; some excellent, others not so good. 


Dvvat's treatise on “Artistic Anatomy” (Cassell ) 
is a work of high authority. Its author has for 
many years filled the chair of plastic anatomy at the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts at Paris, while at the same 
time occupying other honorable positions in his spe- 
cial department of science. The treatise is intended 
for the use of artists who have in their studies made 
themselves familiar with the forms, attitudes, and 
movements of the human figure, and are prepared 
for a scientific knowledge of the framework of the 
body, of the bones, and the muscles whose action is 
visible on the surface, and of the laws which govern 
their motions and expressions. The text, which is 
clear although almost purely technical, is illustrated 
by an abundance of drawings. 


Mrs. Lyncn-Borta’s “Handbook of Universal 
Literature,” published twenty-five years ago, has 
been revised by the author, brought down to the 
latest date, and issued in a new edition by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. It is a useful work for reference or 
study, being a condensed epitome of the literatures 
of ancient and modern nations, arranged in a sys- 
tematic and conven‘ent form. The mass of informa- 
tion it contains represents the labor of years and 
saves the reader a world of wide and often fruitless 
research. Such products of industrious toil are to 
be accepted gratefully by those for whom they are 
wrought. 





A titTL® book called “ Energy and Motion” (Cas- 
sell & Company) is prepared by William Price, for 
the purpose, as he says, of leading “up to the laws 
of motion from simple notions, rather than beginuing 
with those laws to deduce simple notions from them.” 
The book is a very elementary treatise upon mechan- © 
ics, adapted for high-school work. Practical appli- 
cations of principles are well provided for by a large 
number of carefully chosen exercises and problems. 
The traditional simple machines are explained and 
discussed, but rather on account of their illustrative 
value than because their treatment is demanded in 
such a book. 


Tue “ Little Arthur’s History of France” (T. Y. 
Crowell & Co.) is constructed upon the same plan as 
“Little Arthur’s History of England,” which has 
been a popular book with English children for many 
years; but the authorship of the present volume is 
withheld. Whoever may claim the credit of the 
work, it is admirably done. The language. is the 
purest Saxon, and the command of diction is matched 
by a command of historical facts which are woven 
into a narrative that rivals in attraction the liveliest 
fairy tale. If all history were made as enticing as 
this, it would never be set before old or young as a 
task, but would be devoured like a romance. 


THERE are some useful suggestions to be gained, 
by those who attempt to use the brush and palette 
without the aid of a teacher, from such works as 
Frederick Tayler’s “Studies in Animal Painting” 
(Cassell). The plates convey an idea of the right 
form and coloring which the pupil is to seek, while 
the directions in the letter-press afford still further 
assistance. In the book above mentioned, there are 
eighteen colored drawings of domestic animals, show- 
ing a variety of natural and interesting attitudes, 
but in many instances poorly reproduced by the 
printing process. 


oe 
LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


A votumE of Swinburne’s prose essays is to be 
published this spring. 

A new portrait of Abraham Lincoln will appear in 
“ Harper’s Magazine” for April. 

A copy of Vedder’s “Omar Khayyém” has been 
ordered by cable for the Queen of Italy. 

Houmes’s “ Life of Emerson,” published only last 
December, is already in its eighth thousand. 

Dr. W. M. Taytor’s new “ Life of John Knox” 
is to be issued shortly by A. C. Armstrong & Son. 


Mark Twaty, who appears to be a favorite in Eng- 
land, will visit that country in May and give readings 
from his works. 

Tue sale in England of George Eliot’s Life has 
been so large that the presses have with difficulty 
kept up with orders. 

Grorce Esers’ latest romance, “Serapis,” trans- 
lated from the German by Clara Bell, is published 
by W. 8S. Gottsberger, New York. 

Purnam’s Sons announce a new work on socialistic 
theories of land-tenure, entitled “‘ Man’s Birthright, 
or the Higher Law of Property,” by E. H. G. Clark. 
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Macminian & Co. have just issued “The Patri- 
archal Theory,” a study of primitive institutions, by 
Mr. McLennan, an English writer. 

Pror. THorouD Rocers, the well known author of 
economic works, is preparing a book on the progress 
of the privileges of British citizenship. 

Miss Lircurreno’s “Century” story, “ The 
Knight of the Black Forest,” will be published in 
book form by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, with the original 
illustrations. 

Tue series of war papers in “The Century” has 
given the circulation of that magazine an extraordi- 
nary impetus. Of the May number, containing the 
contribution of Gen. McClellan, it is said the first 
edition will be 250,000. 

Henry Hour & Co. have published “The Rise of 
Intellectual Liberty from Thales to Copernicus,” by 


Frederick May Holland, author of “ Reign of the 
Stoics,” ete. He hopes to continue the work to the 
time of the French Revolution. 


Mr. H. F. Keenan, the putative author of “The 
Money-Makers,” is announced as the author of a 
novel called “ Trajan,” which Cassell & Co. will pub- 
lish shortly. Portions of “ Trajan” appeared in that 
now defunct magazine “'The Manhattan.” 

A NEW novel by the author of “ Phyllis” and 
“Molly Bawn,” is just published, with the title “In 
Durance Vile,” by J. B. Lippincott & Co.; also, by 
the same firm, “ Robert Ord’s Atonement,” by Rosa 
N. Carey, author of “ Not Like Other Girls.” 


PraED’s complete poems, in a new and revised 
one-volume edition, with etched vignette of the author, 
are published by White, Stokes & Allen. The same 
firm issues also “ Fifty Salads,” by Thomas J. Mur- 
rey, a companion volume to his “ Fifty Soups”; and 
a number of attractive illustrated volumes for Easter. 

An excellent project is Ginn, Heath & Co’s “ Edu- 
cational Classics,” a series of translations and re- 
prints of books that have especially contributed to 
the solution of educational problems. The first vol- 
ume in the series is “‘ Extracts from Rousseau’s Emile,” 
and the second an abridged translation of Pestalozzi’s 
remarkabie work, “ Leonard and Gertrude.” 


Epwin ARNOLD’s new volume, soon to be issued 
by Roberts Brothers, is called “ The Secret of Death,” 
and contains a version of the “ Katha Upanishad,” 
from the Sanskrit, with some collected poems. A 
new volume by the author of “A Little Pilgrim” 
and “Old Lady Mary” is announced by the same 
firm; it will contain two stories, ‘The Open Door” 
and “ The Portrait.” 

A pictionary of literary disguises, entitled “ Ini- 
tials and Pseudonyms,” pre by the Rev. Wm. 
Cushing, is announced by T. Y. Crowell & Co. It 
will contain an alphabetical idex to about 10,000 
initials and pseudonyms, and some 6,500 names of 
authors to whom they refer, with brief biographical 
particulars; forming a volume of between five hun- 
dred and six hundred pages. 


JosepH TxHompson’s “ Through Masai Land,” the 
latest work on African exploration, and regarded in 
England as the most entertaining since Stanley’s 
“Through the Dark Continent,” will be republished 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The same firm will 
issue shortly “Pilot Fortune,” a story of Nova 

















Scotian life, by Miss M. ©. L. Reeves and Emily 
Read; and a new society novel called “A 
Knight,” by the author of “ Cupid and the Sphinx.” 

A new work by Anna Harriette Leonowens, author 
of “'The English Governess at the Siamese Court,” 
is announced by Porter & Coates. It is called “ Life 
and Travel in India,” and treats chiefly of the sights, 
scenes, daily life, manners, customs, religious rites, 
and observances of the many differing races in Hin- 
dostan. The same firm will publish early in March 
a fine illustrated edition (limited to 450 —a 
the “Ingoldsby Legends,” by Richard Harris - 
ham. 


Srormonta’s English Dictionary, a work that has 
before been spoken of in these columns, has com- 
pleted its allotted course as numbers (twenty-three 
in all) in the Franklin Square Library, and now ap- 
pears as a handsome volume of 1248 imperial octavo 
pages. Its publishers, Harper & Brothers, may 
reasonably hope that the substantial merits of the 
work, together with its low price ( $6 in cloth binding ), 
will give it a leading place as a popular English dic- 
tionary. 

Tue “Pall Mail Gazette” gives an interview with 
Dr. Richard Garett, the superintendent of the 
British Museum reading-room, who said that the 
number of readers at the Museum has recently largely 
increased. This increase he attributed to the publi- 
cation of valuable works of reference, which gave 
readers increased facilities of access to the sources of 
information. Among the three works of reference 
mentioned, was “ Poole’s Index to Periodical Liter- 
ature.” 

Tue third volume in Scribner’s attractive series of 
“Personal Traits of British Authors” has appeared, 
and will be followed promptly by volume four, com- 
pleting the series. e subjects of the volumes are: 
I—Byron, Shelley, Moore, ont Keats, Southey, 
Landor; I1—Wordsworth, Coleridge, Lamb, Hazlitt, 
Hunt, Proctor; I1I—Scott, Hogg, Campbell, Chal- 
mers, Wilson, De Quincey, Jeffrey; [V—Hood, Ma- 
caulay, Sidney Smith, Jerrold, ray, Dickens, 
and Charlotte Bronte. 

Tue latest instalment of Mr. Howells’s “ Century” 
story, “‘lhe Rise of Silas Lapham,” introduces 
several episodes of uncommon moment—a call by 
Mr. Corey at Col. Lapham’s place of business ; an 
invitation to Mr. Corey to ride behind the Colonel’s 
fast mare, declined ; and a resolve by the Coreys to 
invite the Laphams to dinner. Such prodigality of 
incident will, we fear, surprise the admirers of Mr. 
Howells, who would be sorry to see him acquiring 
the habits of a literary spendthrift. 


D. Appteton & Co’s latest publications include 
“Greece in the Times of Homer,” by T. T. Timay- 
enes ; “A Popular Exposition of Electricity,” with 
sketches of some of its discoverers, by Martin 8. 
Brennan ; the sixth and concluding volume of “ Ban- 
croft’s History of the United States,” revised ; and 
three new novels—“ Roslyn’s Fortune,” by Christian 
Reid; “The Crime of Christmas Day,” by the 
author of “My Ducats and My Daughter,” and 
“ Addie’s Husband,” anonymous. 

Hoveuton, Murrum & Co. have just published 
a new volume of Poems by Mrs. Piatt, written dur- 
ing a residence in Irelanc, with the title “An Irish 
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Garland”; also, a biography of John Marshall, by 
A. B. Magruder, the twelfth volume of the “ Amer- 
ican Statesmen ” Series ; a new chapter of Virginian 
chronicles, by John Esten Cooke, under the title of 
“ My Lady Pokahontas”; a volume of short stories 
by P. Deming, “ Tompkins, and Other Folks”; and 
several volumes in the new popular edition of Mrs. 
Stowe’s novels. 

Tue first number of “ Mind in Nature,” a monthly 
“journal of psychical, medical, and scientific informa- 
tion,” is to appear in Chicago in March. One of its 
chief aims, according to the p will be to 
gather information en the subject of “Telepathy,” 
and to collate notable cases of mind cure, and faith 
or prayer cure, which latter are to be presented “ in 
a reverent as well as a scientific spirit.” It will be 
a 16-page paper, at $1 per year, published by Mr. J. 
E. Woodhead, 171 West Washington street, Chicago. 

SeveRat important works are just oe see by 
Cassell & Co., among them the new “ Dictionary of 
English History,” a large octavo volume of 1120 

edited by 8. J. Low, B.A., and F. 8. Pulling, 

.A.; “Italy from the Fall of Napoleon I, in 1815, 
to the death of Victor Emanuel, in 1878,” by Mr. 
J. W. Probyn, a resident of Italy for ten years; a 
memoir of Dr. Humphry Sandwith, by Thomas 
Humphrey Ward; a work on “ Popular Gardening,” 
with illustrations; and volume two of “ Greater Lon- 
don,” by Edward Walford. 


Harper & Broruers’ latest publications include: 
“A Popular Manual of English Literature,” con- 
taining outlines of the literature of France, Germany, 
Italy, Spain, and the United States, with historical, 
scientific, and art notes, di ete.; the “ Life 
and Letters of George Eliot,” in three volumes, 
cloth, also in Franklin - en Library; “ Life and 
Times of the Rev. Sydney Smith,” by Stuart J. Reid; 
Books TV and V of Merriam’s Herodotus; and the 
“Friendly Edition” of Shakespeare, complete in 
twenty volumes 16mo. 

Tue trustees of the Boston Public Library about 
a year ago offered $10,000, in four premiums of 
$4,000, $3,000, $2,000, and $1,000, for plans for its 
new library building. Some ten or more competitors 
presented plans, and the four premiums have been 
awarded ; but the trustees have rejected them all as 
unsuitable for their purpose. They say the money 
has been judiciously expended, as the experience 
they now have is valuable to them. As the trustees 
furnished the competitors with specific plans on 
which to work, there are practical people who think 
that this is an expensive way of educating a board 
of trustees in the mysteries of library architecture. 


Dr. Cuartes Dentson, of Denver, Colo., a lead- 
ing member of the medical profession, who published 
a book on “ Rocky Mountain Health Resorts ’’ some 
years ago, has lately p a series of “ Climatic 
Maps of the United States,” for the purpose of pre- 
senting graphically the results of such meteorologi- 
cal statistics as those of cloudiness, temperature, rain- 
fall, winds, humidity, ete. The series includes a 
por representing the averages for the entire year, 

four seasonal maps for the separate treatment of 
the divisions of the year. The maps are also pro- 
vided with tables in which such statistics as do not 
readily admit of graphic treatment are summarized, 





thus making the whole a very useful work of refer- 
ence for everything relating to the climatic conditions 
of the different sections of this country. 

Mr. Martruew Arnowp's article in the “ Nineteenth 
Century,” called “A Word More About America,” 
will contain a surprise for those who suppose he can 
think and say nothing good about America. It has 
no empty complimentary phrases—for Mr. Arnold 
never in such—but its general drift and mean- 
ing are complimentary. He treats mainly of our 
political institutions; and these he finds to fit our 
people perfectly, sitting close where they should be 
close and easy where freedom is needed: indeed, he 
knows no country where the institutions are so 
entirely suited to the citizens. How well he appre- 
ciates these institutions will be seen not so much in 
the praises he bestows upon them as in the fact that 
his whole article leads up to the conclusion, which he 
does not hesitate to state, that England’s best way 
out of the many difficulties which now beset her would 
be found in more closely modelling her own govern- 
ment upon that of the United States. He is clearly 
of opinion not only that the House of Lords must 
go, but that it should go; and he would substitute 
for it an elective senate like the American. He 
would even divide the United Kingdom into states, 
of which Ireland, for instance, should furnish three 
or four; and these should have their own local gov- 
ernments and legislatures holding the same relations 
to the government at London that our states hold to 
the government at Washington. ‘ihe most ardent 
American could scarcely ask for higher praise than 
this; and the wonder is that our daily press has had 
so little of comment and so little of quotation from 
the article. As usual, his observations are clothed 
in English which it is a delight to read. 


Great soul, that scorned ignoble ease, 
Still lit with faith’s undying flame, 
And genius ever prompt to seize 
War’s swift occasions as they came,— 


We hoped he could not fail to save; 

We hoped, . . . but under alien skies, 
Far off, within his bloody grave, 

Struck by the traitor steel, he lies. 


Is this the end? Forbid the thought! 
The servant follows still the Lord; 

For each hath death the victory wrought— 
With Him the cross, with thee the sword. 


The Savior dies, betrayed, alone, 
His Israel unredeemed; but still 
Grows to a mightier world-wide throne 
The felon Cross on Calvary’s hill. 


Nor thou, great soul, was spent in vain, 
Though noblest of our latest days; 

While from the tropic Nile-washed plain 
The echo of thy deathless praise 


Shall bring across each petty strife, 
And base desire, and meaner aim, 
The vision of a holier life, 
A loftier purpose, purer fame. 


(Alfred Church, in London Spectator. ) 
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TOPIcS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
MARCH, 1885. 


Adams, John, Life of. Wm. Henry Smith. Dial. 


Cape Ann Quarri 
Carlyle, Thomas. D. H. Chamberlain. A 


. le 
and Manners of. Olive T. _— Harper's. 


Censtitution, 
Continuity of Christian T' 
Cookery, Chemistry of. 


ought. E. C. Smith. “Andover Rev. 
W. M. Williams. Pop. Sci. Mo. 


DeBelle Isle, Monsieur. Charles Dimitry. Mag. Am. History. 
Dickens's a. Dial. 
Dolphin, Superstitions about the. 
Dominica, an \ 


Dr. Biederman. a. Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Mo. 


Future Retribution. F. W. Farrar. No. Am... 
Gordon at Khartoum. Andover Rev. 

Hill, Octavia Ada. Workin London. Harper's. 
House of Orange, the. W.T. Hewett. Harper's. 
Industrial Education. F.H. North. Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Insects, Parental Foresight of. Pop. Sci. Mo. 

Instinct, Darwinian Theory of. G. J. Romanes. Pop. Sct. Mo. 
Iron-Clads, First ht of. J.T. Wood. Century. 
Jefferson's Finan Diary. John Bigelow. Harper's. 

Mag. Am. History. 
Atlantic. 


Masonic Charter, an old. O.J.Harvey. Mag. Am. History. 
Medical Expert Testimony. F H. Hamilton. Pop. Sci. Mo. 
“* Merrimac,” Watching the. R. E. Colston. Century. 
Mexico. Sylvester Baxter. Atlantic. 

Mind in Men and Animals. G. J. Romanes. 
** Monitor,” inthe Turret of. 8. D. Greene. 
New Portfolio, the. O. W. Holmes. — 


Century. 


este, 


Optimi: 
Politics, Speculation in. J. A. Jameson. No. Am, Rev. 
Political Americanisms. Col. Norton. Mag. Am. History. 
Painless Extinction of Life. B.W. Richardson. Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Porter’s Moral 8 ohn B 
Psychology, the New. G.S. Hall. Andover Rev. 

tre ., M. de. Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Railway d-Grants. J. W. Johnston. No. Am. Rev. 
Recollections of a Private. 
Reformation in Theology. . Rev. 
Scandinavian Lutheran Church, M. W. Montgomery, Andovet Rev. 
Schools, the Crusade Andover Rev. 
Science in Politics. 








e's C Tim 
Shakspere, the Worship of. 
Snow, Edith M. Thomas. 
Theology, Reformation in. E. V. Gerhart. Andover Rev. 
Tholuck, Early Life of. J.H. Shickenberg. Andover Rev. 
Time, Accurate Measurement of. T.B. Willson. Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Titles, Use and Abuse of. D. C.Gilman. No. Am. Rev. 
Turgeneff, the Mother of. Clara B. Martin. Atlantic. 
Vivisection, Moral Aspects of. N.K. Davis. No. Am. Rev. 
Washington Homes. E. W. Lightner. Harper's. 
Webster, Daniel. 8. M. Allen. Century. 








BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


[The following List includes all New Books, American and Foreign, 
received during February by Messrs. JANSEN, MoCLune & Co., 


Chicago. } 
BIOGRAPHY. 
George Eliot’s Life. As Related in her Letters and Journals. 
Arranged and Edited by her husband, J. W. Cross. Portrait 
and illustrations. 3 vols. Uniform with Harper’s Library 
Edition of George Eliot's Works. %3.75. 
Personal Traits of British Authors. 





Edited b; 


John Marshall, + F Allan B. Magruder. 
men.” Pp. 290. $1.25. 
Memoir of Dr. Humphrey Sandwich. Compiled from 
Autobiographical Notes. By T. H. Ward. $2.50. 
An Actor's 4-4 or, Seventy Thousand Miles with Shake- 
speare. By D. E. Bandmann. Edited by E. Gisley. With por- 
trait after W. M. Hunt. Pp. 303. $2. 





The Life of James Clerk Maxwell. With Selections from 
his correspondence and occasional writings. By L. Campbell, 
“4. LL.D., and W. —_ M.A. New Edition, abridged 

and revised. London. 


cussain taeda te ¢ anak Him, bday: Ae 
ing Tours in Great Britain and America. imee-1890.)" By 
Geo. Dolby. Pp. 466. $2. 

Women of the Day. A Biographical Dictionary of Notable 
Contemporaries. By F. Hays. Pp. 224. $1.50. 

How Success is Won. By Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton. Pp. 245. 

Biographical Sketches with Portraits. $1. 

The Sea Fathers: A Series of Lives of Great Navigators. By 

Cc. R. Markham, C.B., F.R.S. Pp. 221. $1.25. 
HISTORY AND TRAVEL. 

History of the United States of America. From the Dis- 
covery of the Continent. George Bancroft. The Author's 
last revision. Vol. VI., completing the work. 8vo. Portrait. 
Per vol. $2.50. 

Dictionary of English History. Edited aw 8. J. Dow, B.A., 
and F. 8. Pulling, M.A. 8vo, pp. 1120. 

Greater London. A Narrative of its intr: its Se = and its 
Places. By E. Walford. Illustrated. 

The Rise of Intellectual Liberty. rom. Thales to Coper- 
nicus. By ¥. M. Holland. 8vo, pp. 458. ss 

My ys 4 Pokahontas, A True Relation of Virginia. Writ 
by Anas Todkill, Puritan and Pilgrim, with notes by J. E. 
Cooke. P .190. $1.25. 

Italy. From the Fall of Napoleon I. to the Death of Victor 
Emanuel. By J. W. Probyn. $2. 

Old- World Questions, and New World Answers. By D. Pid- 
geon, F.G.S8., Assoc. Inst. C. E. Pp. 369. London. Net, $2.65. 

Greece in the Times of Homer. An ‘Account of the Life, 
Customs and Habits of the Greeks during the Homeric 
Period. By T. T. Timayenis. Pp. 302. $1.50 

Letters to Guy. By Lady Barker. London. $1.50. 


POETRY. 
Becket. By Alfred Lord Tennyson. $1.50. 
Poetical je terage 2 she ey Burns. Chronologically arranged, 


}~- hy = index. 3 vols., gilt tops. Edinburgh. 
ye ‘oti me net, ; half calf, are ye full polished 
net, $6. 


Danas Gorman Poems. Ballad and L; “ 
nal Texts with English Versions. Edited with notes. 
Karl Knortz. 8vo. pp. 352. $3.50. 

The Poetical Works of John Keats, Reprinted from the 
original edition, with notes. By F. T. Palgrave. Golden 

Treasury Series. London. $1.25. 

asta ten Arnold Birthday Book. Compiled from the works 
of Edwin Arnold, with new and additional written 
expressly therefor. Edited by his daughters. 441. $1, 

A Midsummer Holiday, and other Poems. By. A. C. Swin- 
burne. Pp. 189. 50, 

The Poems of W. M. Praed, Revised and complete edition. 
_ memoir by the Rev. D. Coleridge. Pp. 443, gilt edges. 


The Gray Masque, and other Poems. By Mary B. Dodge. 
Pp. 285. $1.25. 


An Irish Garland. By Mrs. 8. M. B. Piatt. Pp. 62. $1. 


GOVERNMENT—FINANCE. 

The Civil Service in the United States. From the Re- 
ports of 1684. A catalogue of all non-elective — with 
the compensation of each and full information in regard to 
the open competitive examinations, et:. By J. M. Comstock. 
Pp. 602. $2. 

Mining Camps. A Study in American Frontier Government. 
By C. H. Shinn. &8vo., pp. 316. $2. 

The Patriachial Theory. Based on the Papers of the ane &. 

F. McLennan. Edited and completed by D. McLennan. Lon- 


don. $4. 
The Dig ame 0. A. Brownson. Ceetendcenents hod 
Brownson. Vol. XVI, con’ the second part of 
Political Writings. 8vo, pp. 594. Net, $3. 
The Standard Dollar. By H. W. Richardson. Economic 
Tracts. No. XV. Paper, 25 cents. 


PRACTICAL SCIENCE. 


The Manufacture of Leather: ae a description of all of 
the processes for the Tanning, Tawing, , Finishing, 

ona Dyeing of every kind of Leather, etc. = Cc. T. Davis. 
Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 824. $10. 

A Pocket-Book of Electrical Rules and Tables. For the 
use of Electricians and Engineers. By. J. Munro, C.E., and 
A. Jamieson, A.M.I.C.E., F.R.8.E. Second Edition, revised. 
Leather. $3. 

Practical Machinist: Emb' 


ing and Tempering, the 
J. Rose. Thirteenth Edition, thoroughly revised, and 
part rewritten. Pp. 439. $2.50. 
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Locomotire -— Running and Management, etc. By 
A. Sinclair 


A Pepular Exposition of ay = Lane of 
some of its Discoverers. By M. 8. Brennan. its. 
ee ~ 9 and Motion. A Text-Book of mantene | Mechanar 
ies. By W. Price, M.A. Pp. 114. 15 cents. 


NATURAL SCIENCE—ART. 
The Universe of Suns, and other Science Gleanings. By R. 
Proctor. Illustrated. Pp. 401. $2.25. 
Origin of Cultivated Plants. By A. DeCandolle. 
national Scientific Series.” Pp. 468. $2. 
Geonomy: Creation of the Continents by the Ocean Currents. 


An advanced system of Physical Geology and Geography. By 
J. 8. Grimes. Pp. 116. $1. 


Artistic Anatomy. From the French of M. Duval. Pp. 324. $2. 


ORATOR Y—EDUCATIONAL. 
American Orations. From the Colonial Period to the Pres- 


ent Time. Edited, with introductions and notes, by A. 
Johnston. 3 vols. $3.75. 


“ Inter- 





The Sixth and Seventh Books of Herodot With a 
Life of Herodotus, an epitome of his history, a viem, FAD of 
e ect A.C. .-- D. 


By oj ot Chart-Primer. Exercises in reading at sight, 
and color lessons for beginners. By Rebecca 
D. D Rieke Pp. 48. Boards. Net, 38 cents. 
Friends in Feathers and Fur, and other Neighbors. For 
Young Folks. ws; Johonnot. Natural History Series. Book 
Second. Pp. 140. Illustrated. Boards. Net, 35 cents. 


Queen of Hearts. A Dramatic Fantasia. By J. B.G. “‘ Diver- 
sions for Students.” Pp. 46. Paper, 22 cents. 

Stories for Young Children. By E. A. Turner. Pp. 87. 
Paper, 12 cents. 


Syllabus of a Course on Modern Methods in Analytic Geometry. 
Paper, 10 cents. 


RELIGIOUS. 

Occasional Sermons. Selected from published sermons of 
Rev. E. B. Pusey. With a preface by the Rev. R. F. Wilson. 
Pp. 400. $2.25. 

Ecclesiology. A treatise on the Church and iom of God 
onearth. By E. D. Morris, DD. 8vo, pp. 187. $1.75. 

Afeand Workin Benares and Kumaon,. 1839-1877. By J, 


Kennedy, M.A. With an introductory note by Sir W. Muir. 
K.C.8.1L., etc. Pp. 392. $2. 


The Missi Link in Modern iritualism. By A. Leah 
Underhill. Revised and by a Literary Friend. Il- 
lustrated. Pp. 477. 

Daily Thoughts. ggg A from the writings of Charles 
Kingsley. By his Wife. $2. 


Outlines of the mpg of ose Dictated portions 
of the Lectures of Hermann Lotze. Translation edited by 
@. T. Ladd. Pp. 162. $1. 

A Kalendar of the English a oa ~~ Ecclesiastical Al- 

manack for 1885. London. Boards, 75 
Some Thoughts from the Ordinal. nara B. . Westcott, D.D., 
DCL. 50 cents. 

Lift Up one Bie Hearts; or, Helpful Thoughts for Ove 
the World. Compiled and arranged by Rose Porter. Pp. 
162. 25 cents. 

Hints to Sunday-school Teachers. By the Rev. G. W. Doug- 
las. Pp. 64. 20 cents, 


BOOKS FOR THE LENTEN SEASON AND EASTER 


Church Reader for Lent. A selection of forty-seven Read- 
ings from modern authors, adapted to use in church services, 
or for private reading. $1.25. 


Some Quiet Lenten Thoughts. Meditations for the forty 
days of Lent. By Rev. T. Birkett Dover. Net, 75 cents. 


Footprints of the Son of Man, as traced by St. Mark. 
ing ty ) Sas 
ion in church. By Rev. H. 


Be- 
in- 


$3.50. 
Via ) Crucis et et ied or, Meditations for Passion and Easter- 
45 


The World we the Subject 2 


f Redemption. an 
attempt to set forth the functions of the church as d 
to em the whole race of mankind. By Rev. W. H. 


Freemantle. Bampton Lacteres for 1883. $4.50. 


Good Friday. Addresses on the Seven Last Words. By Rev. 
H. 8. Holland. 15 cents. 


At the Foot of the Cross. A Story of Easter Eve. By L. M. 


initials, on heavy ae. 
Parchment paper covers. 60 cents. 














Gems yside. ——- for Easter. 
ected ou N. beens Ve ‘um paper covers. 75 ag 
Easter. Appropriate Sentiments. — and arranged by 
Rose Porter. Fringed covers. 50 cents. 
FICTION. 
The Money Makers. A Social Parable. 
Roalyn’s Fortune. By C. Reid. $1.25. 
Tarantella, A Romance. By Mathilde Blind Pp. 488. 
Mise Bretherton. By Mrs.H. Ward. London. 41. 


Weird Tales, By E.T. W. Hoffmann. A new translation from 
the German, = a biographical memoir. By J. T. Bealby, 


$1. 


$1.50, 


B.A. 2 vols. 
Interrupted. By Pansy. Pp. 443. $1.50. 


Plucky Boys. By the author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” 
and other authors. Pp. 345. $1.50. 

In Durance Vile. By “The Duchess.” Paper, 
cloth, 75 cents. 

A Double Masquerade. A Romance of the Revolution. By 
C. R. Talbot. 307. $1.25. 

Rebert Ord’s Atonement. Paper, 2% 
cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 

Within the Shadow. By Dorothy Holroyd. Pp. 322. $1.25. 

The Wane of an Ideal. From the Italian of La Marchesa 
Columbi. Pp. 260. Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, 90 cents. 

An Echo of Passion. = G. P. Lathrop. New Edition. Pp. 
230. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1. 

Jill, By E. A. Dillwyn. London. $1. 

The Little Schoolmaster Mark. ByJ.H.Shorthouse. Part 
II. London. 175 cents. 

Stories by American Authors—IX. Pp. 180. 50 cents. 

Daddy Darwin’s Dovecot. A country tale. By Juliana H. 


25 cents 


By Rosa N. Carey. 


Ewing. Illustrated by R. Caldecott. Pp. 62. Boards, 35 cents. 
Addie’s Husband. Paper, % cents. 
The Crime of Christmas Day. A tale of the Latin r. 
By the author of “My Ducats and my Daughter.” . 168. 


Paper, 25 cents. 
FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 
The White Witch. 2 cents. 
Ichabod. By Bertha Thomas. 15 cents. 
George Eliot’s Life. By J. W. Cross. 3 Parts. 45 cents, 
Great Porter Square. By B. L. Farjeon. 2 cents, 
Miss Brown. By Vernon Lee. 2 cents. 


NEW FRENCH BOOKS. 
Les Jours D’ Absinthe. Roman Parisien. 
Pp. 391. Paper. Puris. Net, $105. 
Nono. Roman De Mceurs Contemporaines. Par Rachilde. Pp. 
381. Paper. Puris. Net, $1.05. 
Ia Meilieure Part. Par Léon De Tinseau. Pp. 353. Paper. 
Faris. Net, $1.05. 

Le Point Noir. Par A. Matthey. 
Paper. Puris. Net, $1.06. 
Une Adventure D’ Hier. 

Paris. Net, $1.05. 
Olivier Maugant. 
Paris. Net, $1.05. 


Par C. Chincholle. 


(Arthur Arnould.) Pp. 481. 
Par Daniel Darc. Pp. 353. Paper. 


Par Victor Cherbuliez. Pp. 422. Paper. 


MEDICAL, 
A Manual for the Practice of Surgery. By T. Bryant, 
F.R.C.8. Fourth thoroughly 8vo, pp. 1039; 


Edition, 
cloth, $6.50; sheep, $7. 
A — ~~ of Human Fade gery including Histology 
and Micr ial reference to the 
requirements ‘ot Practical "Medicine. By Dr. L. Landois. 
Translated from the Fourth German Edition, with additions, 
by W. Stirling, M.D.Se.D. 8vo, Vol. I. $4.50. 
Surgical Handicraft. A manual of surgical manipulations, 
other matters connected with the work of 
surgeons and surgical dressers. By W. Pye, F R.C.S. 
8vo, pp. 544. $5. 
and Practice of Gynecology. By. T. A. 
Emmet, , LL.D. Third Edition, thoroughly revised. 0, 
pp. 876 ; cloth, $5; sheep, $6 
Insanity and Allied Neuroses. Practical and Clinical. By 
G. H. Savage, M.D., M.R.C P. Pp. 544. $2. 
1 of weston 
M. B. Cc.8. 





Diagnosis. 

Eng. Pp. 584. 

es Obstruction: its Varieties, with their Pathology, 

and Treatment. The Jacksonian Prize Essay of the 

Rowat College of Surgeons of England, 1883. By F. Treves, 
F.B.C.8. Pp. 515. $2. 

In Case of Accident, By Dr. D. A. Sargent. Illustrated. Pp. 
1235. 60 cents. 


By A. P. Gould, M.S., 
32. 


or aaron 
ee x of Military Sci , etc. By Lieut. 
. Reed, U.S.A. non Matton, revised and enlarged. Pp. 
BIL Leather, $3. 


ott, 
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The Secret of Success; or, How to Get On in the World. With 
some remarks upon true and false success, and the art of 
making the best use of life. By W.H. D. Adams. Pp. 388. 
$1.25. 

Woman’s Work and Worth, in Girlhood, Maidenhood and 
Wifehood, etc. By W. H. D. Adams. Pp. 370, $1.25. 

The Care of Infants. A manual for inexperienced mothers. 
By Sophia J. Blake, M.D. London. 40 cents. 

Fifty Salads. By. T.J. Murrey. Boards, 50 cents. 

Flatland. A romance of many dimensions. By A. Square. 
Illustrated. Pp. 155. 15 cents. 


*,* Books in this list will be sent by mail, portpaid, on receipt of 
price, except those marked “net” (which require ten per cent. 
additional for postage), by JANsEN, MoOLuRG & Co., Chicago 








ESTERBROOK’S 


STEEL PENS, 


Of Superior and Standard Quality. 


Porutar Numpers: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Company, 
26 Joun STREET, 


Works : Camden, N. J. NEW YORK. 





Ask Your Bookseller for Mark Twain’s Scrap Book, 
and Take No Other. 


MARK TWAIN'S 
PATENT ADHESIVE-PAGE SCRAP BOOK 


Has become a universal favorite, and bids fair to supersede all 
other Scrap Books. 

It is a combination of everything desirable in a Scrap 
Book. The convenience of the ready-gummed page, and the 
simplicity of the ——ae for pasting, are such that those 
who once use this Scrap Book never return tou the old style. 

To travellers and tourists it is er gg | desirable, 
being Scrap Book and Paste Pot combined. In using the old- 
fashioned Scrap Book, travellers have hitherto been compelled to 
carry a bottle of mucilage, the breaking of which among one’s 
baggage is far from pleasant. This disagreeable risk is avoided 
by the use of the Mark Twain Scrap Book. 

The ungummed page Scrap Book is at times of no ser- 
vice whatever, if paste or mucilage be not at hand when wanted. 
With a Mark Twain no such vexatious difficulty can possibly 
occur. 

NORRISTOWN HERALD. 

“No library is complete without a copy of the Bible, Shake- 

speare, and Mark *s Scrap Book.” 


HARPER'S MONTHLY, 


“It saves sticky fingers and ruffled pictures and scraps. It isa 
capital invention.” 
DANBURY NEWS. 


as no ta Mpa re book for pa the Py atmosphere, 
se saves the employmen' an outeet. It 
p— ne that the most faatitions ald ob; 
age particularly.” 


Descriptive and Price Lists furnished by your bookseller and 
stationer, or by the publishers, 


DANIEL SLOTE & CO., 


119 & 121 Wriuiam Sr., New York. 





Two Interesting New Books. 


FIFTY SALADS. 


By Tuomas J. Munney, author of “ Fifty Soups,” “ Val- 
uable Cooking Recipes.” Much valuable informa- 
tion concerning salads and salad making, and fifty 
recipes for salads of many kinds. Covers in colors, 
with design of little girl in Greenaway costume, 
making salad. A companion to the successful 
“Fifty Soups.” 16mo, boards, 50 cents. Cloth, 
Pom in gold and color, 75 cents. 


THE COMPLETE POEMS OF WIN- 
THROP M. PRAED. 


New and revised edition, with a memoir by The Rev. 
Derwent Coxerrper. A beautiful one-volume edi- 
tion of this charmi poet’s complete works. 
Printed on fine laid paper, in clear type, with wide 
— Title-page with new etched vignette. 


2mo, cl with riate di in gold and 

color, or, Beveled boards, ail edges, #260. "Same, calf, wilt ton, 

$4.00. Same, tree calf, gilt edges, 

A companion to “ Frederick Locher’s Complete Poems,” 
and “ Lyra Elegantiarum.” 


Gifts, at Moderate Cost, for Easter and 
for Birthdays. 


BIRTHDAY FLOWERS. 


By SUSIE BARSTOW SKELDING. 

Colored designs of pansies and roses, violets, eglantine 
and forget-me-nots and four-leaved clover. Covers 
in gold and violet bronzes with design of many 
varieties of pansies. Silk fringed, $1.50. 


EASTER BELLS. 


An entirely new poem by H. H. (Hexen Jackson). 
Reproduced in facsimile of the author’s MS. Illus- 
trated by Susrz Barstow Sxeip1ne, with colored de- 
signs of pansies, anemone, hepatica, daffodils, and 
narcissus. Covers in bright silver bron%e with de- 
sign of Easter lilies and border of bells in different 
bronzes. Silk fringed, in double protector and box, 
$1.50. 

EASTER FLOWERS. 


By SUSIE BARSTOW SKELDING, 
**One of the most exquisitely beautiful Easter books we ever 
saw.”’—Journal of Education. 

Exquisite colored plates of Easter lilies, trailing 
arbutus, violets, and pink and white azaleas, illus- 
trating poems by well-known writers, including fac- 
similes of MS. by Cetra Toaxrer and H. H. Covers 
in burnished silver, with design of passion-flowers 
and snowdrops, fringed in silk fringes, in delicate 
colors. In envelope and protector, $1.00. 


“EASTER.” 

By Ross Porter, author of “ Uplands and Lowlands,” 
“Summer Driftwood,” etc. Appropriate Baster sen- 
timents. Cover in bright silver bronze, with design 
of face of the Christ-child surrounded by a wreath 
of Easter lilies. Silk fringed, in protector and en- 
velope, 50 cents. 

*,* Any of the above books can be had of your bookseller, or will 


be sent to any address at publishers’ expense, on receipt of adver- 
tised price. 


Wulirte, Stokes, & ALLEN, 


Publishers, 
182 Fiera Avenve, New York Crry. 
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IMPORTANT 


NEW BOOKS. 


Stormonth's English Dictionary. 


A Dictionary OF THE ENGLISH 
and 


English words. the Rev. James Stornmontrs. The 
nunciation 7-2 
op Sie, eeveral bre, cio 08.805 half roan, $7.00; fuil 


Also in “ Harper’s Franklin Square Library,” in twenty-three 
see tear yar » wthtuhens Cats Muslin covers for bind- 
supplied publishers on receipt of 50 cents. 


CUSTOM AND MYTH. stodies of Early Usage and 
Belief. By Anprew Lane, M.A., late Fellow of Merton Col- 
Iilustrated. Pp. viii, 31 


lege, Oxford. 2. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
SOME LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS, By 
James Parn, author of “A Horseback,” “ By 


Proxy,” ete. With portrait. Pp. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


“THE FRIENDLY EDITION” OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S WORKS. Edited by W.J. Rourz. In.20 


vslamen, Wiasteeted, 0me. elgen, aoa 
$51.00; cloth, 990.00; half all pk 


HERODOTUS. Books VI. and VII. With a life of Her- 


supervision of Henry Drisler, LL.D., J 
Frofeesor of Greek in Columbia College.) Fp xxx, 370, iamo, 


LIFE AND TIMES OF THE REV.SYDNEYr 
SMITH. A sketch of the life and times of the Rev. Sydney 
Smith (M.A., Rector of Combe-Florey and Canon Residentiary 
of St. Paul's). Based on family documents and the recollections 

of personal friends. By Stuart ofl RED. 

portrait, numerous illustrations, 

410. Svo, extra cloth, $3.00. 


A HISTORY OF THE FOUR — By 


Justis MocCarray, M.P., author of “A Histo: Our Own 
Times,” etc. Pp. iv, 323. Vol, I, 12mo, cloth, Ls. (To be 
completed in two volumes. ) 


A POPULAR MANUAL OF ENGLISH LIT. 
ERATURE, Containing outlines of the literature of 
France, Germany, Italy, Spain, and the United States of Amer- 
ica. With historical, scientific and art notes, diagrams, etc. 
Mavup GILLetTre PHILuirs. ustrated. In two volumes. Vol. 
Faw Vol. II, pp. vi, 570. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00 per 

The sold separately. 





MEMOIRS OF A MAN OF THE WORLD. 
Fifty Years of London Life. By Epmunp Yates, author of 
“ Black Sheep,” “ Kissing the Rod,” etc. With portrait. Pp. 
xviii, 444. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE, related in her letters and 

——> Arranged and edited by her husband, J. W. Cross. 

ortraits and illustrations. In three volumes. Pp. 1038. 12mo, 

cloth, $3.75. (Uniform with “‘Harper’s Library Edition” of 
George Eliot’s Works. ) 


COLERIDGE, ByH.D. Tram. Pp. x,200. 12mo, cloth, 





75 cents. The latest volume issued in the “ English Men of Let- 
ters ] 





Sent, carriage paid, toany part of the United States or Canada, om receipt of the price. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, _ - 


Harper's Catalogue sent on receipt of Ten Cents. 


New York. 





EAGLE PENCILS, 


ALL STYLES, ALL GRADES, ALL DEGREES 


. 
FOR EVERY PRACTICAL USE. 


EAGLE ROUND GOLD AND HEXAGON 
GOLD, Nos, 1, 2, 2 1-2, 3, 45 §+ 


EAGLE ACADEMIC, Round and Hexagon, Extra 
Soft, Soft, Soft-Medium, Medium, Hard, and 
Extra Hard. 

RAGLE RECORDER, EAGLE MERCAN.- 
TILE. Charcoal and Colored CRAYONS, 
SLATE PENCILS in wood. PENHOLD- 
ERS and ERASERS. 


EAGLE AUTOMATIC PENCILS, with Copying 
Ink, Black and Colored Leads. 


EAGLE, AUTOMATIC DROP PENCIL, 
and very convenient, 


MAGIC KNIVES. Something new, very conven- 
tent, 


new 


For Sate Everywaere. 





EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. 





HAMMANN & KNAUER’S 


FINE GRADES OF 


Offenbach Photograph Albums, 


ALSO 


CARD AND AUTOGRAPH ALBUMS, 


Scrap-Books, Portfolios, Binders, Writing-Desks, 
Chess-Boards, Ete. 
Kocn, Sons & Co., NEw YORK, 
IMPORTERS. 
*,* Our goods are sold at the principal bookstores. 
supplied by the leading jobbers. 


JOHN HoLLANpD, 
BEST QUALITY GOLD PENS, 
Pencil Cases, Novelties in Charm Pencils, 
Goxp Toors-Picxs, Five Pen-Houpsrs, Ero. 


The Trade 





Our Gold Pens received the Highest Award at the 
Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876, “ For Great 
Exastrorry AND GenEeRAL Exos.tixzncz.” See Repori of 
Judges, published by Lippincott & Co., Phila. sale 
by trade. 


MANUFACTORY AND SALESBOOM : 
West Fourtu Street, CincInNaTI. 





Illustrated Price List Mailed on Application. 








REVIEW PRINTING COMPANY, CHICAGO. 











